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_ THE SUNDAY TIMES 


— § TAIN MAGLEOD speaks out 
BS Chamberlain — ‘A Great Prime Minister’ 
IAIN MACLEOD — newly-appointed leader of the House and 
Britain’s political man-of-the-moment —is already a highly 
controversial figure. Still a target for bitter attacks from those 
who disagreed with his African policy while Colonial: 
Secretary, he is now offering his critics more ammunition — 
by writing the most challenging political biography of recent 
years. His subject : NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN and “‘ The Age of 
Appeasement”. Mr. Macleod’s assessment of Chamberlain 

(“a great Prime Minister ’’) is in direct conflict with most 
accounts already written of that critical year 1938-39. In 
addition to this, Mr. Macleod’s book contains many hitherto 
unpublished—and startlingly revealing —extracts from 
Chamberlain’s personal letters and diaries. This new view of 
a man who made history — by a man who is making history 
now —will be serialised in THE SUNDAY TIMES, beginning 
‘THIS SUNDAY. ier: 
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Picasso’s Picassos 
Pablo Picasso, unpredictable genius of the art world, has sprung 
yet another sensation. He has revealed.a secret hoard of 1,200 of 
his own paintings —so far seen only by his own family and valued 
at £17 million. : eS 
A volume of more than 600 reproductions of these hoarded 
Picassos is to be published on October 25. And in THE SUNDAY 
TIMEs this weekend David Douglas Duncan — the man who photo- 
graphed the Kremlin art treasures —tells of how Picasso kept this 
secret collection of his own paintings...and why he finally 
~ decided to give them to the world. : 


The Chinese People 
Under Communism 


A country where a Roman Catholic bishop does not acknowledge 
the authority of the Pope . . . where marriage is easy and divorce 
difficult . . . where local dignitaries, striving for correct protocol, 
refer to a visiting British soldier-viscount as a “‘war lord”. : . . 
These are some of the lesser known and intriguing aspects of life in 
Communist China described by Lord Montgomery. 
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— *T.E’, Rose Macaulay 
and Beethoven 


Lawrence of Arabia, Dame Rose Macaulay and Beethoven—a 
fascinating trio of famous personalities —are all the subjects of 
books reviewed in THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend... . David 
Garnett examines a remarkably frank book on the enigma of 
_ Lawrence (written by former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Anthony 
_ Nutting, and already serialised in The Sunday Times). Raymond 
Mortimer reviews “Letters toa Friend”, a highly intimate collection 
of letters written by the late Dame Rose Macaulay, authoress and 
wit, to an Anglican priest. And a new and hitherto unpublished 
collection of Beethoven’s letters will be the subject of an expert 
commentary by one of Britain’s foremost young composers, Peter 
Racine Fricker. . ee : 
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fas in every way a worth-while newspaper 


_ drink for your whole family. There is nothing like it. -— 
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family drink 
of today 435 


Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ makes the ideal family drink. 
Young and old—and any age in-between—they all __ ; 
enjoy ‘Ovaltine’. And it does them allsomuch good. 

‘Ovaltine’ is prepared from Nature’s best foods — 4 
and fortified with extra vitamins. Its concentrated 2 
nutriment helps to build up health, strength and 
energy. Asa nightcap, it smooths the way to natural, “<2 
restorative sleep. ~ = : ee 

So, make ‘Ovaltine’ the daytime and bedtime — 


buy the large tin, =e ae 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin, It is most economical to 
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The Economie Case for Britain Joining the 
Common Market 


By ALAN DAY, Reader in “Economics, London Uniieranty. 


N a recent broadcast** Dr. Mishan set out some of the mis- 
givings that have been in circulation among professional 
economists in recent years regarding some of the arguments 
put forward in favour of Britain’s entry into the Common 
‘Market. In no sense did Dr. Mishan begin to prove an economic 
case against entry. Nevertheless, he claimed that, from an 
economic point of view, ‘ if one cannot anticipate any gain, neither 
should the losses be very heavy ’. 

This seems to me to be a remarkably misleading summary of 
the case Dr. Mishan argues. He considers four economic benefits 
that may come from entry, namely increased specialization, the 
economies of large-scale production, the inducement of greater 


efficiency through greater competition, and, finally, a more rapid — 


- growth of our wealth. In none of these four cases does he prove 
that there would be a net disadvantage to Britain by j joining com- 
pared with the likely development if we stay outside; in each of 
a= them, the most he can do is to suggest that the net advantage 
would be relatively small. It is an odd sort of arithmetic which 
makes the sum of four smallish positive numbers into zero or even 
a negative number—but that is what Dr. Mishan does, 
Lest I seem to be unfair to his position, I must hasten to look 
at one of his premisses which might lead to a conclusion that our 
entry into the Market could indeed lead to a net loss. Like many 
of the opponents of the Common Market, Dr. Mishan hankers 


after some sort of arrangement for increasing freedom of trade. 


_ between Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth. The economic 
_ argument runs to the effect that a removal of tariffs between the 
iy nentary economies of industrial Britain and the agricultural 
im countries of the rest of the Commonwealth would tend to be trade- 


creating (and therefore presumably good), while the removal of 


tariffs between the competitive industrial economies of Britain and — 


western Europe would to a large extent divert their trade from 
other countries. 
There are several points to be made here. One is that it is easy 


to exaggerate the growth of trade which could occur if we formed 


a Commonwealth Customs Union; in particular, Britain’s imports 
of Commonwealth goods would probably not grow very much. 
Another is that there is little reason to think there will be much 
diversion of our imports away from other suppliers if we enter the 
Common Market. Most raw materials and semi-manufactures will 
continue to come in at zero or trivial duties, even if we join the 
Six. Moreover, there can be little doubt that any eventual bargain 
will have to allow for continued British dependence on Common- 
wealth foodstuffs on terms that do not compare at all badly with 
those on which Commonwealth farmers now have to compete 


with the British farmer. But the most important point is that it is . 


little use advocating policies which are not even starters; and the 
remarkable fact is that the Commonwealth countries show abso- 
lutely no sign of seriously wanting to damage their own industries 
by letting in British goods more freely, The tendency since the war 
has been for a continual erosion of Commonwealth Preference, 
with temporary halts but never reversals of the trend when (as in 


_ Canada) a pro-British government is in power. So one has to con- 


clude that any assumption that a policy of Commonwealth free 
trade is a starter is simply irrelevant, except as a distracting 
mirage. 

The folindation’ on which one would base an argument that 
there is an economic case against joining the Common Market is 
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economists believe they have esta 


economic case for the policy. Clearly, the two statements are very — 


different; but economists suffer from a strong temptation to 
ignore arguments that cannot easily be worked through in terms 
of the conventional body of doctrine. Hence the disproportionate 
attention given by Dr. Mishan to consideration of the first of the 
four economic arguments for Britain’s entry: the argument of 
specialization; he gave considerably more time to this argument 
than the other three put together. 

The rough calculations that can be based on existing economic 
theory are concerned with the direct effects of additional 
specialization. They are almost incapable of taking proper account 
of the effects of economies of large-scale production, and quite 

_ incapable of measuring the effects of the stimulus of competition 
and other dynamic forces. The calculations that have been done 
for the United Kingdom suggest that the specialization benefits, 
taken alone, would probably amount to something under one per 
cent. of.the national income. For what it is worth—and no one 
could really claim it is worth much—the method used in these 
calculations is reasonably valid, but only within very narrow 
limits. For one thing, these calculations are based on what seem to 

_me to be remarkably small estimates of the growth of intra- 
European trade which will eventually result from the kind of 


integration planned in the Common Market, Take the case of | 


things like motor cars, where different purchasers want different 
technical features, and where no manufacturer can produce models 
that can satisfy all purchasers. Consider what would happen if 
Britain were in the Common Market: there would then be four 
major producing countries in the Common Market and perhaps 
ten or a dozen principal producers of cars, three or four of them 
in Britain. If all. the producers were roughly equally competitive, 
but some produced cars with certain special features and others 
with other features, then the amount of intra-European trade in 
cars could be immense. On the figuring I suggest, and assuming 


no nationalistic preferences (just as today consumers in Essex have © 


no special preference for cars made at Dagenham), one would 


_ find something like two-thirds of British purchases of new cars 


would be continental cars—and correspondingly there would be 
immense exports of British cars to the continent. 


Nationalistic Discrimination 

Another reason why the estimates of the pure specialization 
effect are almost certainly too small is that they take existing 
tariffs at their face value. That is not correct. For one thing, most 
purchases by public authorities—the government, nationalized 
industries, local authorities—in total about a quarter of our total 
national spending in Britain, and much the same in Europe, are 
almost always directed to domestic suppliers except when foreign 
suppliers can produce very much more cheaply; it is as if the tariff 


on these goods is very high: a sort of pseudo-tariff which is not 
considered in the calculations. But in the Common Market, this - 


sort of nationalistic discrimination will be forbidden except for 
arms purchase—and even there, interdependence is growing fast 
between the Six. | oe is 

There is another pseudo-tariff which is ignored in the calcula- 
tions; at present, imports of many foreign goods are in the hands 
of one or two agents who seem to find it profitable to use their 
monopoly power to limit sales to a narrow specialized market and 
put on a particularly big profit margin. In total, therefore, I 
suggest that the increase in trade and total reduction of tariffs 
and pseudo-tariffs is likely to be much more than is suggested 
in the calculations quoted by Dr. Mishan, and that the pure 
effects. of specialization will ultimately be much larger than he 
thinks. j 

Nor is this all. The calculations do not take full account of 
features of the Common Market other than removal of restrictions 
on movement of goods. For example—and this is only a single 
example out of several—there is the right of settlement by 
businesses and professional men; the right to work anywhere in 
the Community. It is a right we already give in this country to 


.Y 


_ this is a situation which easily leads to the evils of monopoly or 


to think what British res 
part, I look forward to the day when Continental builders, civil — 
engineers, industrial designers, and architects can compete freely 
in Britain, and we can, for example, provide airline and insurance — 
services to the Continental countries without any restriction. — 
No one can estimate what the benefits from such changes may be; — 
I have no doubt however that they will prove substantial. 
This leads me to the second of the principal arguments for 
entering the Market—that of encouraging. the economies'of large- ‘ 
scale production. Dr. Mishan’s dismissal of the importance of this — 
argument is remarkably off-hand. He merely quotes Professor 
Harry Johnson, who finds it hard to believe that there are not 
big opportunities for cost reduction in our domestic market of 


_ over 50,000,000 people. One can hardly be convinced by vague 


intuitive statements such as these. There can be little doubt that 
the evidence all points the other way—there would be big — 
economies of large-scale production within the Common Market. 


Evidence from Industrialists _ : is v8 : 
One piece of evidence is the opinion of industrialists, many of 
whom believe that such economies would follow. I am more 
inclined to accept the opinion of industrialists and technocrats on 
this particular question, rather than that of economists who have 
no technical knowledge and no particular practical experience. 
But, in addition, there is a good deal of persuasive evidence which — 
is available to economists. Why, for example, do the American 
motor manufacturers choose to concentrate production in a 
limited geographical area, when the market is spread over the 
whole country and delivery costs to places like the west coast 


are high? The most plausible explanation I can think of is that 


there are economies of large-scale production still to be exploited 
in an industry which has a far larger output than that of any 
European country. Why, again, do the Russians concentrate on : 
large-scale production of standard machine tools? One could easily 


“multiply such examples in the sort of advanced and highly 


automated technology on which the future prosperity of Britain 
and the rest of Europe must depend. Spat ee 
What is more, it is easy to think of cases where the British 
economy has suffered serious losses, because we have been unable 
to produce (or to do related things such as research) on a large 
enough scale. The sad history of our repeated failures in the 
aircraft industry is a case in point. The industry has tried to do 
too much, and has generally finished by doing too little and too 
late, and consequently far too often failing in sales except to our 
protected domestic market. ag 
The third principal argument to be considered is that our 
entry into the Common Market would increase the efficiency with 
which British industry is run, as a result of the stimulus of 
greater competition. It is very odd indeed of Dr. Mishan to. 
suggest that there is nothing in our experience to indicate that our 
industries would be better managed and organized if we entered 
the Common Market. Here, there is a big danger for economists 
of being misled by the assumption of our theories—for example, 
the assumption that business men try to make the biggest possible 


profits. I believe such assumptions are frequently seriously out of 


accord with reality. There are many British industries which 
could do far better than they are doing, if only they were to try; 
and one of the effects of the Common Market would be to put ~ 
more pressure on them, forcing them to try. she : 


Increasing Competition ; ¥ 
Increased European integration is also likely to improve busi- 

ness efficiency by increasing competition in other ways. For ex- 

ample, in many industries, such as chemicals and heavy electrical __ 


engineering, the scale of production and the optimum size of the 
business organization are so large that there is room for only 


one or two or three big firms in a market the size of Britain’s; = 


near-monopoly. In a wider market there may be three or four 
times as many firms competing, more or less on equal terms—and 
in such circumstances the chances are much greater that heave’ ae 
will be the stimulus of competition to business efficiency and to 2 
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The simple fact is that in terms of business efficiency we I 
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firms which Se anibling along pleasantly enough, but 


~ coul d do far better if they had to. The Dunkirk spirit of only 


_ starting to try hard when it becomes really necessary is deeply 


4 Potala d in the British character. 


‘The fourth and last economic argument for going into the 
Common Market is that it would speed up our economic growth. 


To a large extent this follows from the earlier arguments; if we 


use our resources to do the things we can do best then our 
savings and our inventive skill will be used to the best advantage 
and our growth will be faster; and if we increase business effi- 
ciency and keep our business men on their toes, again our growth 


will be faster than it would otherwise be. 


It is indeed surprising that Dr. Mishan should ‘suggest there 
is no historical evidence that an extension of the area of free 
trade promotes growth, and then proceeds to quote nineteenth- 
century America and Germany as proof, on the grounds that these 
countries had high tariff walls; these countries are the classic 


examples of a rapid. growth of the area of free trade, in one 


case by opening up new territories and in the other by political 
unification. But, in addition, there are strong arguments to 
_ suggest other reasons than those arising simply from freer trade 
why the whole environment of the Common Market will speed 
up the growth in our prosperity; and one cannot claim (as Dr. 
_Mishan does) that these arguments do not exist, even though 
they do not fit neatly into the categories of economic theory. 

One inadequacy of conventional economic theory in this respect 
is that economists tend to underrate the role played in economic 
events by the government and by political processes. The old- 
fashioned view was that government intervention is necessarily 
harmful. The new orthodoxy is that the government can and 
should stabilize incomes and prices, preventing inflation and 
unemployment. But the philosophy of the Common Market goes 
well beyond this new orthodoxy. In this philosophy, which is 
well reflected in the French planning of which so much has been 
heard lately, the state does not merely interfere or even merely 
stabilize; the national state and the international administration 
at Brussels help guide the whole path of the economy’s expansion. 


role fee se in ag rine But ne 
could be unduly restrictive if we remain obsessed with the past— = 


em; but there are also 
with fetishes like the strength of sterling—rather than concern 
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ourselves with the opportunities of the future. 


If we join, there will be much stronger persuasion imposed. 


on the government to lay emphasis on policies of faster growth. 
For one thing, we should be more under the influence of the 
Continental concern with achieving growth, For another, and 


_more important, the penalties involved in falling behind would 


be more obvious. As things stand, it is too easy for us to tolerate 
slow growth, and indeed to welcome it as a way of reducing, in 
the short run, the severity of our balance-of-payments problem. 
Within the Common Market we should have a starker choice. 
Either we allow ourselves to fall behind and to be an amiable 
backwater, or we try hard. This choice is one which faces the 
country anyway—but inside the Common Market the penalties 
of failure and the rewards of success would both become obvious 
more quickly. I believe that, given the will, our economic growth 
could be faster and steadier than it has been; our membership of 


the Common Market would help give us and the government the ~ 


will-power. 

In addition to persuading us to Work for faster growth, our 
membership should also give us opportunity to apply the necessary 
policies. This again depends on features of the Community which 
are too often ignored by those people in Britain who see it merely 
as a customs union. It is also an attempt to establish a conscious 
integration of national policies; and one of the main interests of 


our Continental partners would be that our prosperity should be 


as great as theirs. 

In total, then, it seems clear that there is a substantial economic 
case for British membership of the Common Market, on each of 
the four grounds which were so easily dismissed by Dr. Mishan. 
Together, the four arguments add up to a very powerful case; 
we probably should not go to ruin if we stayed out, but we should 
do far better economically if we went in. The interaction of the 
various forces I have been discussing could together transform the 
British economy. If these arguments are added to the broader 
political arguments I have deliberately ignored, it seems to me 
certain that the case for our entry is overwhelming. 

—Third Programme 


_ The United Nations, F orce, and the Congo 


By R. Y. JENNINGS 


ANY people have been disturbed by the news of the 

military action mounted in Katanga on September 13 

by the United Nations Force operating in the Congo. 

Some have doubted its legality; and it is this ques- 
tion I want to discuss. 

There is one point I must have clear to begin with. There 
have been some reports of alleged illegal behaviour by United 
Nations troops in the field: shooting at vehicles marked 
as ambulances and so on. These reports, whether true or not, 
have nothing to do with the question I am asking and can- 
not affect the answer either way. I am not asking whether the 
operation was conducted correctly. I am asking whether 
it could lawfully be undertaken at all. And if we are to try to 
answer this question we must first recall the circumstances 
under which the United Nations Force was established in the 
summer of 1960. 

The initiative came from the Congo Government itself. 
Within days of the proclamation of the Congo’s independence, 
widespread internal disorder was reported. On July 12, 1960, 
the President and Prime Minister addressed a letter to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations requesting the urgent 
dispatch of military assistance by the United Nations. The 
_ request, however, was not based primarily upon the break-down 
_ of internal order; it was, they said, “justified by the despatch to 
the Cong. of pesropalitn Belgian cages in violation of the 


aid’, said the Note, 
Congo against the present external aggression which is a threat 


Treaty of Friendship signed between Belgium and the Republic 
of the Congo on June 29, 1960’. ‘ The purpose of the requested 
‘is to protect the national territory of the 


to international peace ’. 

The Secretary-General, acting under Article 99 of the Charter 
by which he may bring to the attention of the Security Council 
‘any matter which in his opinion*may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security ’, requested an urgent meeting 
of the Council, and it eventually took decisions which were 
embodied in three Resolutions of July 14, July 22; and August 9, 
1960. 


The first Resolution authorized the Secretary-General ‘in © 


consultation. with the Government of the Congo ’, to provide that 
Government with ‘such military assistance as may be necessary, 
until, through the efforts of the Congolese Government with the 


- technical assistance of the United Nations, the national security 


forces may be able, in the opinion of the ,Government, to meet 
fully their tasks’. They also * called upon’ the Belgian Govern- 
ment to withdraw its troops from the Congo, repeating this ‘ call” 
in each of the three resolutions, authorizing the Secretary-General 
to take all necessary action to this end and requiring the with- 
drawal ‘under speedy modalities determined by the Secretary- 
General’. In the second Resolution the Council requested ‘ all 
States’ to refrain from any action which might prejudice 
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restoration of law and order in the Congo or undermine it. In 
the third Resolution they called upon all Member States ‘ to accept 
and carry out’ the decisions of the Security Council, as they 
were in law obliged to do by their undertakings in Articles 25 
and 49 of the Charter. 

Following practice, these resolutions do not.say under which 
provisions of the Charter the Council was acting. From a number 
of indications, however, it is clear that the Council was acting 
under Chapter VII of the Charter, which concerns ‘ Action with 
respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts 
of Aggression ’; and the language of the resolutions suggests that 
they were made under Article 40 of Chapter VII, by which the 
Council ‘in order to prevent an aggravation of the situation’, 
may ‘call upon the parties concerned’ to comply with certain 
provisional measures. 

At this point it will be useful to recall Article 2(7) of the 
Charter, which provides: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
members to submit such matters to settlement under the present 
Charter... 


The resolutions of the Security Council may at first sight seem 
puzzling in view of this provision of the Charter: for it is not 
easy to think of anything more essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state than the maintenance of internal order. 
But the point here is that, where the assistance is provided in 
pursuance of an invitation of the government of the state, this is 
not an ‘intervention’. It may help here if we think of ‘ inter- 
vention ’ as being something rather like a trespass in private law: 
what would ordinarily be a trespass is not a trespass if you are 
there by invitation or consent. The difficulties begin when there 
are rival governments contending for power; for then it may be 
a question whose invitation is to be regarded as valid? 

But besides the invitation point, there is another important 
exception to the Article forbidding intervention in domestic 
matters, for the Article itself immediately goes on to say: 

but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 

ment measures under Chapter VII. 

Everybody would agree, I think, that this means that as soon as 
the Security Council moves into Articles 41 and 42—which deal 
with ‘enforcement measures ’—the prohibition of intervention in 
domestic matters ceases to apply. Many would state the proposi- 
tion in slightly wider terms and say that any threat to the peace 
ceases by definition to be essentially domestic so that even 
measures under Article 40, provided the Council is dealing with 
a threat to the peace, escape the domestic jurisdiction clause. 
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O’Brien (in striped shirt), chief U.N. Representative in Katanga, 
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However this may be, it is clear that the Security Council had 
at this stage no intention of authorizing any intervention in 
internal conflicts. The resolution of August 9 was designed 
to reassure the authorities in Katanga, so that the United Nations 
troops might enter. The Secretary-General himself had halted 
them, saying that ‘he would have been acting beyond his com- 
petence if he had given the United Nations Force an order which 
would have obliged it to take a military initiative ’. The resolu- 
tion of August 9, after stating that the entry of the Force into 
Katanga was necessary for the full implementation of the resolu- 
tion, went on to ‘ (4) reaffirm that the United Nations Force in 
the Congo would not be’a party to or in any way intervene in 
or be used to influence the outcome of any internal conflict, 
constitutional or otherwise ’. 

From the outset the difficulty has been to preserve this elusive 
distinction which the Security Council required between main- 
tenance of internal order and intervention in internal conflicts. 
It is obviously extremely difficult, if not impossible, in a state in 
which the ordinary apparatus of government has completely 
broken down, for a small force attempting to maintain order to 
avoid becoming enmeshed in internal conflicts for power. As 
long as there was one government of the Congo, the line was 
relatively easy to draw. But the split between President Kasavubu 
and Mr. Lumumba and the emergence of a strong separatist 
movement in Katanga made it increasingly delicate—especially 
as the Central Government argued, with some plausibility, that 
if indeed the United Nations troops were there to assist the 
Congo Government to maintain order, this ought to include 
action against factions who sought to oppose the Central Govern- 
ment by force. So, in the quite early days of the operation the 
United Nations had been faced with a request from the Central 
Government that United Nations troops should be used to subdue 
the dissident Province of Katanga. It was then that Mr. 
Hammarskjéld issued an ‘interpretation’ to the effect that, 
“given the withdrawal of Belgian troops from Katanga’ (and it 
is important to notice that qualification) the conflict between the 
Central Government and Katanga was an internal matter; and 
consequently the United Nations Force could not be used on 
behalf of the Central Government to subdue or force the Pro- 
vincial Government to a specific line of action; equally the 
United Nations had no right to prevent the Central Government 
from taking any action which by its own means and in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter, it could carry 
through in relation to Katanga. It was never intended, he said, 
that the United Nations troops would be used to impose the 
rule of the Central Government on rebellious provincial leaders. 

The original intention, indeed, had been that the Force, like 
the one used so successfully at Suez, should resort to force only 
in self-defence, But in the Congo they quickly 
found themselves required by the most elementary 
principles of humanity to use force to disarm troops, 
including government troops, no longer under the 
control of their officers, who had taken to pillage, 
massacre, and to tribal warfare; and the legality of 
this employment of force for the protection of the 
lives of civilians threatened with violence was 
affirmed in a Resolution of an Emergency Meeting of 
the General Assembly on September 20, 1960. The 
General Assembly also asked the Secretary-General 


to continue to take vigorous action . . . to assist the 
Central Government of the Congo in the restora- 
tion and maintenance of law and order throughout 
the territory of the Republic of the Congo and 
to safeguard its unity, territorial integrity and 
political independence in the interests of inter- 
national peace and security. 
It should be remarked in passing that of course the 
“territory of the Congo’ here included the Province - 
of Katanga, which has never been recognized by 
any of the organs -of the U.N. im any of their 
Resolutions as an independent state. eet 
Tt will be recalled that during 1961 the situation 
deteriorated further. Mr. Lumumba was murdered. 
President Kasavubu threatened that unless the 
United Nations intervened by force to put at end 
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| remaining was to 
mercenaries. The U.N. troops'w -on while deploying 
towards key points.They returned the fire and the battle was on. 
Even so Mr. Tshombe was contacted in an attempt to end the 


ancil. met in February 
d asked not unreasonably for a clearer mandate. 
mee 20 fhe ot ae fois upon a peered 
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Bier military action should it prove necessary in the - 
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_ states 
- sonnel for the Congo from their territories ’; ; and 
. urged that the United Nations 
x _ diately all appropriate measures to prevent the 


reported as saying ‘there could be no question 


e ae ahd arse eae or pee ee 
personnel from forces in the Congo not under 
~ United Nations command; called upon all 
‘to prevent the departure of such per- 


‘take imme- 


occurrence of ciyil war in the Congo, including 
_ arrangements for cease-fires, the halting of all 
ey operations, the prevention of clashes, 
and the. use of force, if. necessary, in the last. 
"resort ’, This was agreed. by nine votes to two 
__abstentions (U.S.S.R. and France). 

Clearly the Security Council was here going 
a good deal further than the resolutions of the © 
‘summer of 1960. They were now authorizing 


last resort in order to prevent civil war. In so 
_ doing they were, I would have thought, authoriz- _ 
ing ‘enforcement’ measures with the clear 
‘implication that there was a threat to the peace 
_ in the sense of Chapter VII of the Charter. 
Even so there were strict limits to what was 
authorized, and the position was very well 
expressed by the British representative at the 
United Nations, Sir Patrick Dean, who is 


of empowering the United Nations to use its 

force to impose a political settlement’, And — 

it is interesting to note that, when the Secretary-General re- 
quested more troops from certain states, the governments made 
it clear that in supplying troops they did not wish them to 
become a third party in any dispute which might arise between 
the contending parties in the Congo; and the Secretary-General 
replied to the effect that the resolution of February 21 did not 
seem to derogate from the position that United Nations troops 
should not become parties to armed conflict in the Congo. ‘ They 
would not become a party to such a conflict unless they took the 
initiative in an armed attack on an organized army group in the 
Congo, which would be contrary to this principle. On the other 


fighting. Mr. Tshombe issued a cee ne it was disregarded — bar 


by the foreign mercenaries. 
It would be difficult to imagine an action which better reveals 


A wounded Katangan being carried to a jeep by Red Cross workers after the battle for the 
~Central Post Office in Elisabethville on September 13 — 


the latent ambiguities in the Security Council’s resolutions. It 
was, I would have thought, clearly conceived within the terms of 
the mandate. The purpose of the operation was to secure the 
evacuation of military and para-military personnel after all other 
methods of bringing this about had been tried and tried again 
and failed. The evacuation of these persons was not merely, it 
would seem, a necessary preliminary to the restoration of order 
in the Congo, but was after all no more than what the Security 
Council had, since the summer of 1960, regarded as the primary 
requirement. It was what all Member States were legally obliged 
by their undertakings to assist in achieving. The operation would 


a hand, a defensive action by United Nations troops to Ee seem indeed to have been planned as a police action well within 
$ occupied positions could not be regarded as an attack ’. the mandate of the February Resolution. 
a It is against these principles, therefore, that the U.N. action But the results of military action are seldom as planned, and 
F- must be judged. As always when troops go into action, it is not (concluded on page 612) 
0 easy to know what happened. According to United Nations 
x sources of information, the main outlines of a complicated picture 
; seem to be these. The United Nations Force was clearly find- 
3 ing itself in an increasingly difficult and dangerous situation. MORE AUTUMN BOOKS 
Numbers of foreign mercenaries, including Belgians, remained 
B in Katanga, in contravention of agreed evacuation arrangements, + : : 
P and they included some of the extreme right, suchas French Next week reviews including 
5 _ rebels from Algeria who could not return to France. The United Elspeth Huxley on Laurens van der Post 
“4 _ Nations officers believed that this foreign element wa8 bringing Ali 1 Rae A 1 
is pressure to bear on President Tshombe to persuade him not to William Plomer on Rose Macaulay 
, seek a settlement with the Central Government. According to J. H. Plumb on Horace Walpole © 
i United Nations intelligence, actual attacks were planned upon : 
- United Nations civilian and military personnel. It was therefore Peter Fleming on Graham Greene 
decided aeaees that all non-Congolese military personnel not Simon Raven on P. G. Wodehouse, 
; under United Nations command must report to the United 
__ Nations Unit for evacuation not later than September 9. Most and John Fuller on Evelyn Waugh 
_--__ of them failed to do so despite repeated requests to their consuls, will appear in 
__- The deputy United Nations representative in Elizabethville him- 


self was arrested on order of a non-Congolese officer of the 


_ strong points in public buildings. On September 12 there was a 


Snes a Mr. Tshombe in an ee to lessen the tensions 


Katanga political police, who began to establish guard posts and ~ 
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Flying Legend 


VEN in remote country districts few people today bother 
to look up at the sky when an aircraft passes overhead. 
Any sense of popular wonder is reserved for the heroes 
of space-flight. But in 1931 flying an aeroplane was 
still regarded as likely to lead to adventure, and those who flew 


were still romantic pioneers in the tradition of men like Blériot 


or Claude Grahame-White, whose exploits have been so often 
recounted in the B.B.C.’s ‘ Scrapbook’ programmes. When on 
October 11, 1931, the Italian poet and idealist Lauro de Bosis 
made his final political gesture, the fact that he did so in an 


aeroplane, which was never seen again, immediately surrounded 


the exploit with the same aura of adventure that belonged to the 
age of the King’s Cup air race or the Schneider trophy as much 
as it had done to that of Blériot. In this sense, the way in which 
De Bosis flew off into the unknown, as described by Mr. Neville 
Rogers on another page, has something in common with the later 


disappearances of Amy Johnson or the Duchess of Bedford. 


Of course, since the first world war, and largely because of it, 
the aeroplane had also begun to be credited with more sinister 
overtones. In 1918 Mussolini had made his first flight and felt 
sufficiently caught up in the spirit of aeropoesia to declare that 
he felt in all his ‘veins the truly Dionysiac intoxication of the 
conquest of the azure’. (Here perhaps was the Mussolini who 
received a G.C.B. from the British Government a few years 
later.) Yet Mussolini started fitting his aircraft with guns, and it 
was the darker side of fascism which eventually caused Lauro de 
Bosis to make his protest. The question that can be asked today 
is—romanticism apart—are such lonely protests of much use? 
Whether or not they make much of an impact on the world’s press 


is pure chance. They are unlikely to influence the politicians 


against whom they are aimed, although as Mr. Rogers suggests 
there is evidence that Mussolini was much shaken by De Bosis’s 
flight, and the Italians are a superstitious people. But the final 
value of such gestures probably lies in their appeal for later 


generations of idealists. The initial sacrifice earns its reward by 
starting a legend (or even possibly a myth in the story of Icarus). 


and this legend may later be useful, 

Today, it is sad to reflect how much fewer the opportunities 
seem to be for such gestures to be made, perhaps because of the 
division of the world into ideological groupings of a much more 
complex and sophisticated kind than used to exist. A case might 
possibly be made out for recognizing the protests of certain 
intellectuals, that have been made since the last war in one or 


other of the countries behind the Iron Curtain,’ as remarkable . 


gestures; but unfortunately by the time each of them has been 
written about in the West and commented on in the East the 
event has tended to take on a somewhat different character and 
become yet another debating point in the Cold War. In the coun- 
tries of Europe today the individual protest is perhaps rarer 


because it seems no longer to be so individual but tends to be 


canalized into the feelings of the minority group. This group 


may be able to exert a stronger influence on public opinion, but 


somehow the romance has gone. Still, as long as there are 
causes worth fighting for, the examples from the past will continue 


to inspire the protesters of the future, just as Rousseau wrote that 
_ the day would come when good people would bless his memory. 


Moscow Rapto devoted particular attention to ae Rae 
It told the home audience that Washington seemed ‘in a hurry, z: 
to get a fire brigade ready to save the Ngo Dinh. Diem regime in 
South Vietnam, which was ‘in flames’ and ‘ unable to suppress 
the national liberation movement’ of the Vietcong communists. 
The Soviet radio said it was ‘also highly probable that the U.S. 
plans for sending troops to South Vietnam’ had another purpose . 
—‘to intimidate the Laotian patriotic forces, which are trying 
to direct their country on to the path of peace and neutrality °. 
In a fairly restrained comment Moscow said that the situation in. 
this part of the world ‘might be seriously complicated’ if the 
United States were indeed to take such a step. The New York 
Herald Tribune thought that if the United States took military 
action to prevent the spread of communism in Laos it ‘ would 
mean the Korean war all over again’. The newspaper went on: 
A mixture of diplomacy in Geneva and military aid in the 
remaining free areas of south-east Asia could possibly quarantine 
the Laotian red fever, and even reduce it, but this will require 
skill and decisive action. 

Meanwhile, in a broadcast for south-east Asia, Moscow dis- 
cussed the possibility of a merger between Singapore and Malaya. 3 
Britain, it said, ‘ showed a particular and unhealthy interest inthe _— 
matter *. Now that she. had ‘lost many of her colonies’, 5 Shey oe 

‘ attached importance to Singapore as a military bridgehead ’. The 
Singapore Government, according to Moscow, had no support 
from the masses and for that reason wanted union with Malaya © 
and backing by Britain, Britain intended ‘ to reserve its complete - 
sovereignty over the base in Singapore for years ahead’ and was 
also ‘ considering official admission of Malaya to the Seato bloc ’. 

On the Berlin question Moscow complained (in several lan 
guages) that Western propaganda distorted the Soviet position 
by implying that the freedom of West Berlin’s inhabitants and 
“the so-called right of access’ to the city were the main problems. 
This, said Moscow, was ‘ completely false’, The freedom of the 
West Berliners was ‘ threatened not by the Soviet Union but by — 
the militarists from the Federal Republic and by the Western 
Powers themselves’. The Soviet commentator added: ‘Mr. 
Khrushchev has stressed the need to grant the inhabitants of West 
Berlin the right to decide under what system they want to live’. 

There was some favourable East German reaction to Mr. 
Kennedy’s press conference. One speaker on Deutschlandsender 
said the President had helped to prepare the way for the inevitable 
change of American policy on Germany. He argued that, in - 
hoping the Federal Republic would soon have a Government able 
to share in formulating Western policy, the President had by 
implication criticized his allies in Bonn. The President’s ‘ cau- 
tious’ and ‘ balanced’ statement was said to have brought into 
relief the ‘ hopeless madness ’ of the West German rulers. eh 

The Hungarian Prime Minister, Mr. Kadar, in a broadcast 
from Budapest, spoke about recent changes in the Hungarian 
Government and the general situation in the country. On eco- 
nomic affairs, he said that over-fulfilment of targets was not 
always a good thing: the usual result was a pile of unsaleable 
goods lying in some warehouse. The present system of incentive 
payments meant that plans were invariably overfulfilled, and it — 
would have to be changed. Mr. Kadar also deplored the lavish 
expense-account entertaining, ‘which’, he said, ‘is gradually ya 
becoming common in Hungary ’. He appealed for more ‘practical . 
common sense ’ in leadership and less ‘ big talk ’ about principles. 
There were people only ‘ half-aware ’ of realities, “who know their 
rights by heart and spend about three months every year asserting Popa 
their rights, but have learnt very few of their duties’. Pane 

Peking newspapers published the text of the Sino-Nepalese oe 
Boundary Treaty, the People’s Daily calling it a new victory for — : 
the five principles of peaceful coexistence. For the most part the ~ 
boundary line was indicated in great detail. But in the area of 
Mount Everest—the summit of which Communist China recently 
claimed—the Treaty says that the line ‘ pape gins t 
eastwards along the mountain ridge’ 
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Did You Hear That?: 


AN IRREPLACEABLE HOUSE 


IN THE heart of London there is a place where the hands on 
the clock have stood still for nearly 100 years, It is a unique, 
wholly Victorian house with its original decorations and furnish- 
ings still intact. It stands in Stafford Terrace in the middle of 
Kensington—the only Victorian house left in the world of 
primrose front doors and 
cream stucco. It is owned 


BETJEMAN, poet, author, and 
expert on Victoriana, de- 
scribed the interior in ‘The 
Eye-Witness ’ (Home Service). 

“I doubt if there is anything 
like it in the country ’, he said. 
‘ First, the hall has racks with 
thirty-nine walking sticks of 
variously elaborate design. The 
hall is dark, as all Victorian 
halls were, with looped cur- 
tains, a barometer, and feather 
pictures on the wall. On the 
right is the dining-room with 
ferns, a fringed chimney- 
piece with bobbles; Morris 
wallpapers almost obscured by 
brown photographs, in frames, 
of pictures that stunned the 
Royal Academy in the late 
eighteen-nineties; no inch of 
undecorated space: plates, pol- 
ished brass, lampshades of 
pleated silk, and fine furniture 
scarcely discernible in the half- 
light. - 

““ Ah”, I thought, “ they 


live here”; and so they were 
and are. This was the house 
of Linley Sambourne, who died in 1910, and who was the car- 
toonist who succeeded Tenniel on Punch and was the predecessor 
of Bernard Partridge. Most skilfully he drew in black and white 
Mr. Gladstone as an Arthurian knight, Britannia, Disraeli, 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Edward VII. Famous people of Vic- 
torian and Edwardian days came to the house, and their cigar 
smoke must have hung in the plush there as they laughed over 
jokes for the next issue of Punch. 

‘I walked through the looped plush curtains to the morning 
room, which has stained glass of a vaguely medieval character 
to shut out any impression of London and to transport us into a 
separate kingdom of artistic social life in the days of hansom 
cabs and Sherlock Holmes. Here in the morning room there are 
oil paintings and Japanese prints and a Morris paper on the 
ceiling. ~ 

‘ Mount the stairs with me—they are stone stairs with linoleum 
and thick carpets, and there on the half landing is a semi- 
conservatory. It has oriental shells and more ferns, and a 
thermometer is fixed on the brown dado of the landing wall to 
keep the plants at the right temperature. All the way up the 
whole height of the house to the amber-coloured bedrooms are 
framed drawings by Linley Sambourne, from Punch, and water- 
colours by his friends. 

‘Here on the first floor is the piéce de resistance, the drawing- 
room, a vast L-shaped room, dimly lit by stained glass in day- 
light and by gas fittings, adapted in King Edward’s reign to the 
glorious invention of electricity, by night. The room is so crowded 
with furniture, satinwood, mahogany, marqueterie, Japanese pots, 
plates along a shelf under the frieze, drawings by Charles Keene, 
Phil May, and other cartoonists on the walls—the floors are 


so studded with sofas and chairs and tables of all shapes and 


The drawing-room of 18 Stafford Terrace, Kensington 


sizes—that the richness is overwhelming and the ghosts of full 
Victorian diners are sitting everywhere ready for conversation 
and song after dinner. 

“On the landing above the drawing-room, on the way to Linley 
Sambourne’s studio which remains just as it was in the attics, is a 
tiled bathroom. The basin has polished brass taps. In fact, in the 


* Country Life 


twilight of this brown-green, half Jacobean, half Japanese 
Victorian house, polished brass and gleaming bronze shine bright. 
The bath is oblong, like a very deep coffin, and of veined marble 
with mahogany edges. 

‘The dusting and polishing that this old-fashioned London 
house requires must be enormous; yet it has been kept reverently 
and affectionately, just as it was by the servants of Linley 
Sambourne’s daughter, Mrs. Leonard Messel, who lived in it 
until she died, and is now kept up by her children Linley Messel, 
Oliver Messel, and Lady Rosse who lives in it. I do not say 
that every one of the thousands of objects, decorative and 
domestic, that are now in 18, Stafford Terrace are priceless 
works of art, but I do say that the house itself as a late-Victorian 
interior, cherished untouched for about eighty years, is irreplace- 
able. A house, not a museum; and it must be preserved, for it 
explains the Victorian mentality in the days when Britannia 
ruled the waves ’. 


A LINK WITH THE PAST 
‘I think I must be the only man living today who ever drove a 
two-wheeled horse-cart for the General Post Office ’, said WILLIAM 
BREESE in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ They were running all 
over London at one time, but they had been done away with 
some years before the present post office was opened at King 
Edward’s Building. I drove one from the old St. Martin’s Le 
Grand, the building that was pulled down some fifty years ago. 
* Sixty-one years ago, just after the opening of Mount Pleasant, 
I happened to be in the drivers’ kitchen one Sunday night when 
there was another driver there beside me. His name was Hughes; 
we called him “ Banger”. He was an old man; he must have 
been past seventy. I said to him: “ Banger, how long have you 
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been driving the mail? ” He answered he had never done anything 
else. “I started here as a boy”, he said, “riding horseback.. I 
used to ride horseback with the mails. When you go down to 
the E.C.” (that was the Old General Post Office) “ you look on 
them railings, the nearest to Goldsmiths Hall in Foster Lane. 
You will see the big hooks there, where, we used to throw our 
bridle reins over ”. When I went down to the G.P.O. I went there 


Two-wheeled, horse-drawn mail cart used by the General Post Office in the early part of the century 
By courtesy of H.M. Postmaster-General 


and, sure enough, I saw the great big hooks with knobs on them, 
where they used to throw the bridle reins when they dismounted. 

“In my early days the Post Office did not own a horse or a van: 
everything was contracted. We men were contract men. There 
were four firms that used to contract for the mails: Macnamara’s, 
Carson Street, Finsbury; Websters’, on the outskirts; Birch’s on 
the outskirts; and the parcel post was done by Henry Allen. 

“The Post Office supplied us with uniforms: the long coats 
were made of broadcloth, highwayman cut. We had red gauntlet 
cuffs and red collars, and round the gauntlets and red collars 
there was one half-inch of gold braid. We wore a hard, square 
bowler, with a two-inch gold band round it, and on the front of 
the bowler we had a miniature “G.P.O.” in gilt. We 
certainly looked dandies But oh, the pay! We used to 
turn up at the yard at two o’clock in the morning and we 
were allowed eightpence. That was waiting time. Some- 
times we would wait three or four hours. And we only 
got paid for the hours we were driving. 

‘We had what they called the draw: we had a lot of 
wooden marbles numbered from one to 100, or however 
many men were there. As we entered the kitchen, we 
drew a number out. If we drew a low number we would 
get off pretty early (and the eightpence would be good 
balance); but, if we drew a later number, we might have 
to wait until seven o’clock in the morning before we got 
off. And all we got for our three or four hours’ waiting 
was eightpence, so in the afternoon we were allowed four- 
pence. Apart from that, our wages were fourpence an 
hour. We got the same money whether we drove one or 
two horses. So to earn, say, 28s. we had to put in well 
over 100 hours a week at the yard’. 


A MIGHTY MAN 

A baseball record that had stood for thirty-four years 
was broken this month when Roger Maris of the New 
York Yankees hit his sixty-first home run of the season 
in its closing game. Babe Ruth’s record of sixty homers 
had stood since 1927. JOHN CRAWLEY, B.B.C. New York 
correspondent, discussed Roger Maris’s feat in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service). 
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Roger Maris of the New York Yankees, who has made a new baseball 
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“It is no exaggeration to say that all America is jubilant at 
Roger Maris’s great feat of hitting sixty-one home runs in a 
season. A homer is a mighty hit at baseball: into the stands or out 
of the ground—the equivalent of a six at cricket. The last one I 
saw at the Yankee Stadium travelled about 170 yards, and the 
records book tells me that the biggest hit at cricket of all time 
was 175 yards—and that was in 1856. But a home run can be 
more crucial than a six. When 
Roger Maris hit his homer for the 
New York Yankees it gave him the 
one point scored in the match, and 
they beat the Boston Redsox by one 
for nothing. 

“I cannot find a good English 
parallel to the Roger Maris feat. 
It is true that there was much ex- 
citement in the cricket world in 
1947 when Denis Compton scored 
eighteen centuries against the six- 
teen that Jack Hobbs had scored 
in 1925. But Babe Ruth had 
dominated baseball in a way no 
single cricketer has done in the 
world of cricket since W. G. Grace. 
Even this season, when his record 
was first deemed to be in danger, 
he was still drawing headlines like 
this: “ GREAT IS RUTH AND SHALL 
PREVAIL ”. That was a quarter of a 
century after his retirement. 
Officially, he has prevailed. Babe 
Ruth hit his sixty homers in a sea- 
son of 154 games. The season is 
longer now—162 games. And the 
Baseball Commissioner, Ford 
Frick, has ruled that Babe Ruth’s feat is still a record, and that 
Roger Maris’s figure of sixty-one will have an asterisk beside it 
in the record books with a footnote to say it was in a longer 
season. However, public opinion rejects Mr. Frick. Maris is the 
hero—asterisk or no asterisk. The race for the record has been a 
gag for comedians for the past month. I heard one say the other 
day: “People are worried about Roger Maris hitting sixty-one. 
I’m worried about the world hitting sixty-two ”. 

“I said all America is jubilant about Roger Maris. One Ameri- - 
can is more jubilant than the rest. He is the nineteen-year-old 
truck driver who caught the historic ball in the Right-field Stand 
and has won a $5,000 reward ’. 
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hitting a home run against the Detroit Tigers 
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"WT has become a commonplace these days to say that the faculty. The idea has proved so rewarding that in a few years it 
ff science taught in our schools is out of date, that it has too has grown from small beginnings to this year’s impressive total 
a: much of a nineteenth-century smack about it—some would of more than 400 such institutes at work, scattered all over the 
_ say eighteenth century—and that the world has moved on * United States, At the generous invitation of the American Asso- 
since then. But though many of the people who ought to know ciation for the Advancement of Science, this summer I visited and 


out of date and quite another to decide what we ought to put 
a, > int their: place. It is no use looking at existing teaching and 
examination syllabuses, which have grown by a process of slow 


_-_-___ one there. What we must do is something much more positive: 
_____—-we must start afresh with a clean sheet and decide right from — 
a ____ the beginning what are the really significant concepts, new or old, 


= that we must teach, and then see how best to do it. 


z Re-thinking in the U.S.A. . 
_ Such re-thinking is going on both in this country and in the 


_ ___ the Atlantic than it has here. In America groups of high-school 
and university teachers have not contented themselves with fram- 
ing new syllabuses: they have gone on to produce draft texts, 


| ; for both theory and practical work. The first draft is then tried 
: out for a year in a number of high schools, and redrafted in the 
a _ light of the practical experience thereby gained. A second draft 
& _ is then subject to a more wide-spread teaching experiment; further 
i emendations being introduced until a satisfactory and effective 
4 text is finally produced. Those working in the United States have, 


however, had two marked advantages: in the first place, they 

have been assisted financially on a considerable scale from both 
_ private and government funds; and, secondly, what is taught in 

American high-schools is not dictated by examination syllabuses 
s to anything like the extent that it is here, which makes educational 
experiments with new material and new ideas, of the kind I have 
mentioned, a good deal easier to carry out. 

The limiting factor in the success of any such revolution in 
science teaching is the teachers themselves, And here the United 
States has, for the present at any rate, a bigger problem than 
we have. The vast majority of high-school science teachers in 
America have a degree or other training in Education—with a 
capital E—with the result that only a_relatively small proportion 
of their time as students has been spent in the study of the science 
that they will subsequently teach. Such a training has two marked 
disadvantages: there is the obvious one that teachers so trained 
will be deficient in sheer factual ammunition to fire at their pupils, 
but, much more important, they will not have done sufficient 
science themselves to realize and appreciate the particular and 
peculiar qualities of a training in the natural sciences, of the 
special discipline and way of thinking that it imposes, so in 
addition they will be Ereuls to Base, any vestige of this on to 
their pupils. _ 


ee 


y Unsatisfactory High-school Science peeshing 

These two factors mean that there is much unsatisfactory high- 
school science teaching even within the existing framework, quite 
apart from any question of the absorption of revolutionary new 
ideas by the teacher and the successful passing of them on to the 
pupils. It was in the hope of providing some remedy for this 
state of affairs that the National Science Foundation (an agency 
of the Federal Government, somewhat resembling our Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research) started its programme of 


sponsoring summer institutes for high-school teachers. of science 


and mathematics, The usual form such an institute takes is for a 
group ef about forty teachers to spend six weeks during their 
_ summer vacation on the campus of a university or college, living 
together i in one of the halls of residence and taking part in the 
program me arranged for then by members of - the university 


_ are agreed about this, it is one thing to say that our ideas are 


accretion, and rubbing out an odd line here and writing in a new 


_ United States, though it has gone further on the other side of | 


lectured at seven such institutes catering for teachers of my own 


subject, chemistry. 
At once the question arises: are these institutes any different 


in what they succeed in doing from the refresher courses with . 


which many of us are familiar? I feel most strongly that they 
are, and the reason it seems to me is in part their duration, So 
many refresher courses last for a week, or exceptionally a fort- 
night, and the sense of urgency, of working against time, that is 
thereby engendered militates against their effectiveness. There 


_ is a tendency to choose topics for study that can be handled in 
single sessions, and the participants tend to be shown a succession 


of trailers for coming attractions rather than the big picture itself. 
All too often emphasis tends to be on detail rather than on the 
underlying principles. This is precisely what we do not want, 
because it is this teaching of detail at the expense of principle 


‘that is the chief malaise of high-school teaching anyway. By 


contrast the larger span of six weeks allows the choice of a topic 
or a related series of topics that can be explored so that the 
underlying generalizations become apparent and the subject can 
be seen to have a connected and logical structure. Evidence can 
be gathered, assessed, and conclusions drawn from it that point 
the way to further study and investigation. In what can be 
achieved, there can be no question that one six-week course is 
of infinitely more value than six one-week courses. 


Aptitude for Concentrated Study 

With a longer period available the teacher is not just ‘the 
passive recipient of progress reports from various branches of 
the subject, he is a real participant who is made to think for 
himself. Thinking is always a painful process, and it is something 
that one needs to be re-educated in, particularly if one has not 
recently been indulging in very much, It is, I believe, in making 
teachers think afresh, and for themselves, about their subject, that 
the real success of these institutes ultimately resides. It is inter- 
esting in this connexion to see how the aptitude for concentrated 


‘study, an ability that many of us begin to lose as soon as our 


student days are over, gradually returns, and how by the end of 
a six-week period most of the teachers are making infinitely 
better use of their time than they were at the beginning. I 
should perhaps emphasize, in case it is not already clear, that the 


- institutes are not merely summer holidays with faint scientific 


overtones; they are a really demanding and searching intellectual 
experience, and the participants work like slaves. Their enthu- 


‘siasm has to be seen to be believed, and it is common to find 


them still working late into the night in their rooms at the end 
of an already exacting day. 

I should perhaps also emphasize that there is no uniformity, 
imposed or otherwise, in the programmes offered by the many 
different institutes. Each programme is arranged by the individual 
director and incorporated in a prospectus which is widely distri- 
buted among high schools; a teacher is thus able to apply to an 
institute whose programme particularly suits his needs or interests, 
though the competition for places is so great that there is no 
guarantee that he (or she) will be accepted at the place of his 
first choice, In selecting from among their applicants most direc- 
tors are influenced, other things being equal, by the question of 
age. People who are not far from the end of their teaching career 
are unlikely, at this stage, radically to change their outlook, and, 
equally, young men and women who have only just started teach- 
ing are not yet in a position to see where the real difficulties lie. 
So the average age of members is about the middle to late thirties, 


u ly bowel? "A small 

- proportion of the institutes has beens running courses directly 

related to the work of the two groups that are producing drafts 

fae ar. of new chemistry texts. Here the members are largely those who 

nae are already using one or other of the drafts in their schools 
or who are about to do so. But most of the institutes are 
mot as cut and dried as this, and their programmes reflect what 
the individual directors believe to be important basic topics that 
are at present being taught badly or not at all. In this connexion 
it is interesting, in looking through a series of programmes, to 
find how many different directors ‘have cs aad had the 
same ideas and come to the same conchisions. 


Too Little Dealing with Principles 

There seems to be eenetal agreement that high-school chemistry 
deals too much with details and too little with principles—a 
conclusion that applies i in no small extent to this country as well. 
The reason for this is not far to seek: details are both easier to 
teach and easier to learn than are principles; details merely 
involve knowing, whereas principles involve understanding as well. 
Unhappily, on both sides of the Atlantic, a good deal of elemen- 
tary chemistry is learned by rote, with about as much educative 
effect as memorizing the entries in the London telephone direc- 
tory, being reproduced parrot-fashion when required. I did indeed 
know one student who had composed a song, with numerous 
verses, enshrining the properties of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 


arsenic. But, comes the reply from teachers, naked and unadul- 


terated principle can make a_ pretty indigestible diet, par- 
ticularly for the less intelligent pupils, and this is perfectly true. 
The answer is to use details to illustrate principles and not 
merely to have detail for detail’s sake. But we must choose 
our examples with care so that they at do serve the purpose 
we have in mind. 

A classic example of not doing this is in the elementary discus- 
sion of electrolysis, where the illustration almost universally 
chosen is that of water, in the mistaken belief that the electrolysis 
of water is a simple matter. This is about the worst example one 
could possibly have thought of, because the processes involved are 
all but unexplainable at an elementary level, whereas if a molten 


salt, such as lead bromide, had been chosen no special apparatus | 


is required, the products of electrolysis are patent for all to see, 


there are no complications introduced by a solvent, and an ade- 


quate explanation is straightforward. 

It is also not sufficiently realized that one really well-chosen 
example is infinitely more effective as an illustration than several 
less satisfactory ones; mere multiplicity so often leads to con- 
fusion. Thus, many of the institute programmes reiterate the 


underlying principles of elementary chemistry, emphasizing the - 


_ sinews and structure of the subject as opposed to the rather glossy 
surface. 


Rigiecales and their Observed as viour 
One individual topic that received a good deal of attention 
was the idea of the shape and size of molecules and how this 
could be related to their observed behaviour, to their physical 
and chemical properties. This, too, I believe we do not hear 
enough of on this side of the Atlantic. In teaching, little or no 
- suggestion is made that molecules have characteristic shapes— 
that they exist ‘in the round ’, as it were—and chemical reactions 
are all too often represented ‘a8 taking place in some dim, two- 
dimensional world between molecules having no more extension 
or substance. than sheets of toilet tissue; whereas a_ three- 
dimensional approach introduces a sense of concreteness and 
reality that is particularly valuable at the more elementary level. 
To reinforce such a three-dimensional approach much use was 
_ made of models, both to illustrate the shapes of individual 
molecules and also to indicate how the aggregation of ions, into 
crystals of regular and characteristic shapes, was determined 
_ by their size. The models used, often of foam plastic, were 
--—s extremely effective yet simple to make, and emphasis was laid 
ae on how qeadlly teachers—or indeed pupils—could construct them 


‘A National Problem 


The Pine Frame, edited by Sir Julian Huxley (allen i 


ee science se aa, are not meee as acute rashes of 
United States but I suspect that things will certainly get | 
here before they get better, if indeed they ever do. An incre my 
number of teachers whose actual scientific training has been a. 
woefully inadequate are now oe aitge in our appa schools; _ a 
and that these men and women will be faced with the teaching a = 
more advanced work; work for which their training has in no 8 
sense prepared or fitted them. Classes can just be kept turning 
over in this situation by the teacher being that half page of the 
text-book ahead of his pupils, but this is hardly going to lead a 
to the imaginative and liberal presentation of science, that we ss, 
need so badly, to our children. So we too have confronting oe 
growing need for a rehabilitation programme, and this just to . 
maintain the status guo without any thought of the added problem 

of the revolutionary chines in the teaching of science that are 
already upon us. , eee ; 


That this is a national problem outside the scope of any private i 
or regional group is absolutely clear. Its successful solution 


involves expenditure, on a considerable scale—$34,000,000 ne 


the United States in 1960—and also the willing co-operation of ‘ 
university scientific departments, in both of which the United 
States have set us a truly noble example. The teachers in America 
receive a stipend while attending institutes, paying nothing for — 
their tuition and only at a relatively modest rate for their board 
and lodging; this and all other charges being provided by the 
Federal Government through the agency of the National Science — 
Foundation. The faculty members who run the institutes are also ye 
paid, but their stipends are quite incommensurate with the > 
patience and enthusiasm that they bring to their extremely diffi- — 
cult task. Unless such enthusiasm can be duplicated on a large 
enough scale in this country we shall have failed before we start, 
however much money we may ultimately be prepared to devote 
to the task. 
There is one. built-in drawback to. all programmes of this 


‘nature, namely that it is those most in need of them who stay at 


home with their feet on the mantelpiece; but once payment for 
attending has been offered, short of running educational concen- 
tration camps, I do not know what the answer to that is. To those 
who do not attend there is one extra advantage that I have not 
yet mentioned but which impressed me very much at the time, 
that is the psychological fillip which the teachers receive from 
the fact that somebody is, at last, actually taking some notice of 
them and doing something for them, I think. that is probably why ~ 
the institutes seemed to be, if anything, a little more successful 
when situated on campuses of small universities or colleges rather 
than on large ones, because in the smaller units the teachers were 
the main feature of the scene while on a vast ie they were. 


-only one of many. 


It is a long time since I have seen such an imaginative an 
wise investment of public money; that it will pay memorable 
dividends is beyond all question. I believe that we are seeing 
here a real educational revolution in which the salient ideas of the 
future are being born; and to see teachers virtually becoming 
professionally alive again before one’s very eyes is an inspiriting — 
eres that I am unlikely to asd a —Third Pyverenere ; 
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Unwin, 37s. 6d.) is a collection of essays on modern humanism. — eas £7 
The contributors include Aldous Huxley, Stephen Spender, Sir ie Ce 
Russell Brain, Michael Tippett, Sir William Holford, Morris ape 
Ginsberg, Baroness pe of Abinger, a Robin Mares Sakai 2? 
The seventeenth pena of Sir Banister "Fiebdheste / 
Architecture in the Comparative Method has now been publi 
by the Athlone Press (£4 4s.). This edition h been extensi 
revised and expanded to 1390 pages; it has | 
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i sa of. ‘science is s dose oa Fat ‘eudition of the 


a Man, The discussion often leaps from Galen 


to Harvey, or from Galileo direct to Newton. 
is “Although: this does not bear examination as a valid 
e cription of the evolution of scientific thought, it is still true 
m time to time the flowering of individual genius marked 

a genuine turning point in the Si 
betes of science, Works such as _ 
ins Harvey’s De Motu Cordis, 
~ Copernicus’ s De ‘Revolutionibus 
or Newton’s Principia were 
_ instrumental in redirecting the 
stream of inquiry, and so they 
2 Pistand at the end of one era and 

at the start of another. _ 

Because of this, the historian 
o of science is more than usually 
anxious to understand. the cir- 
: cumstances _ in which Harvey, 
z _ Copernicus, and Newton came 
; _ to write such influential books. 
38 In most cases the ‘required 
By. mae records are sadly lacking, and 
oe .: most of the reconstruction Jnust 
___ rely on inference. But occasion- 
ally the record is more complete, 
and we then have a precious 
opportunity of watching the 
formulation ef one-of the out- 
standing achievements of the — 
human mind. Happily this is the 
case with Isaac Newton, for it 
was his life-long habit to record 
ar. his every thought and to hoard © 
_-__ every_scrap of paper. Surely no 
other scientist has written so 
much and used his waste-paper 
basket so little. 
_--_—__ But we only realize the full 
oor - significance of the enormous 
’ quantity of manuscripts he left — 
behind when we come to appre- ~ 
ciate the characteristic drafting 
and _redrafting, with each -ver- 
sion freely adapted from its 
____ predecessor, This was the-way 
in which Newton developed his 
'_» ideas. Newton, as it were, 
‘ thought on paper ’. So much of 
a habit did the rewriting become 


a | 


os% ‘e 
vil 
a 


‘ even of a routine administrative 

---‘|etter written when he was an officer of the Royal Mint. 
_ With his scientific and mathematical work, the act of redraft- 
Be sae ‘ing seems to have provided not only the opportunity but actually 
the necessary stimulus for carrying his ideas a stage further. 
4 He was not a man who could produce a book for a publisher 
be which would mark the furthest extent of his development in that 


As long as he was interested in a problem the drafts would follow 
F. as each other, and so a version that happened to get into print 
cere be no more than a cross-section in time of the evolution 

his thought—merely a stage he had reached, possibly years 
Lakes tk date. For instance, the De Quadratura, on what 
! ebraic integrals, appeared in print in 1704 as 
ewton’s ws amciak But it is basal on a draft 


his achievement by that date. 


Part of Newton’s calculations, in 1665, of logarithms ‘to two and fifty 
that there may be several drafts _ prt ? “places? ; 


_-__ particular direction, and then turn his attention to something else. 


coripoted in 1671, thirty-three years earlier, and even this omits — 
the major additions which Newton made in 1691. In fact 


Newton’s study of the subject extended over some forty years, 
and the printing of 1704 gives little indication of the extent of 


The importance of these drafts is clear. If we want to confine 
é our study to the influence of 

; Newton on later generations, 
then we shall have to concen- 
trate largely (though not entirely) 


wish to penetrate into Newton’s 
own thought in order to under- 
stand how he himself valued the 
various elements of his intellec- 
tual creations, and still more if 
we wish to trace the sources of 
his ideas and to watch his genius 
at work in the very act of crea- 
tion, then we have no alternative 
but to study the manuscripts. 
Aithough Newton was so care- 
ful to preserve his papers, he did 
part with a number during his 
lifetime. He gave some, for 
example, to David Gregory, the 
Scottish mathematician, and at 
the end. of Newton’s life others 
came into the hands of William 
Jones, a teacher of mathematics 
and an influential Fellow of the 
Royal Society. But the bulk of 
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niece, Catharine Barton, and 
then to her daughter, Lady 
Lymington, and they remained 
-in the possession of the Ports- 
mouth family until recently. A 


mouth papers was auctioned in 
more than 300 lots in 1936, and 
several important documents 
vanished from sight, perhaps for 
ever. But the critically import- 
ant scientific and mathematical 
sections had been given to Cam- 
bridge University in 1888, and 
so they have been preserved 
intact. 

The task of studying these 
documents is not an easy one. 
There are numerous boxes of 
papers, and many of the pages are stained by damp and damaged 
by fire. What is more, they are in chaotic disorder, and the fact 
that there are so many drafts on a given subject means that a 
separated page can be restored to its proper place only by someone 
who already has an intimate knowledge of the development of 
Newton’s thought on the subject. In other words, the task of 
sorting must go hand in hand with appreciation of the material 
itself, This calls for scholars with leisure and devotion, and it is 
only in the last few years that the manuscripts have begun to 
attract the attention they undoubtedly deserve. 

The latest to come under scrutiny are the papers on pure 
mathematics, and through the outstanding work of D. T. White- 
side at Cambridge it has now been possible for preparation to 
begin on the first volume of a critical edition. These particular 


on his printed works; but if we 


the papers passed to Newton’s — 


considerable part of the Ports- 


598 


papers are unusually interesting for a number of reasons. For 
one thing, it is perhaps easier in pure mathematics than in science 
for one man completely to outstrip his contemporaries in a given 
field; the exceptional genius is not limited by a dependence on 
apparatus or on the experience of others. Newton was such a 
man; from his undergraduate days he was in pure mathematics 
without equal. His Method of Fluxions and Infinite Series, 
which he drafted in 1671, was far from outdated when it was 
published sixty-five years later. And even the Principia, which 
immediately became notorious for its mathematical difficulty, 
contained only the easiest sections of his work on conics. Newton 
naturally had to build on the work of others. In fact, as we 
know from his copious notes, during his undergraduate years he 
studied and mastered single-handed several major mathematical 
works. But once his preparation was ‘complete, Newton’s own 
capacity for work carried him forward. Soon there was little for 
him to learn from others, even if it had “been in his nature to 
ask for advice. But there was also little for him to fear in the 
way of challenge or criticism from others. He needed only an 
occasional stimulus to call him back to the task. He was a man 
of intense concentration and application; he thought little of the 
calculating marathon required to compute logarithms ‘to two 
and fifty places’: a feat which he performed, by the way, at 
Boothby in Lincolnshire, during the plague year of 1665. Newton 
the mathematician worked with little help or hindrance from 
the outside world, his development uncomplicated by the sort of 
exchanges with his contemporaries which so easily preyed on 
his mind. 


A Clear and Simple Picture 

The mathematical papers, then, give us an unusually clear 
and simple picture of Newton’s creative powers in operation. 
Another reason why these papers are particularly interesting is 
that we find our attention focused on periods which are now 
unfashionable in Newtonian studies, The interval between his 
recovery from the strain of writing the Principia, which was 
published in 1687, and his departure from Cambridge to take 
up his duties as Warden of the Mint in 1696, nine years later, 
has been termed ‘ one of his periods of distaste for science’, It 
was certainly not a happy period for Newton, even though, con- 
trary to what he misled many of his biographers into saying, 
he did not have to endure his mother’s last illness in 1689: the 
church records show that she had died ten years before. But he 
became involved in public affairs, and was Member of Parliament 
for the University in 1689 and 1690, There were various 
attempts by friends to get him appointments, as Provost of 
King’s, as Master of Charterhouse, and in some public office, 
but all of these came to nothing. By 1692 he was suffering from 
a severe nervous breakdown, during which his friends showed 
their true friendship by putting up with the accusations made 
against them in Newton’s wild and incoherent letters, Yet in 
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Development of Newton’s ideas on tangents: 


had discovered it to be incorrect; the final version, October 
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spite of all this, the manuscripts show that these nine years : 
cover one of Newon’ s truly creative periods. . 

‘The printer’ s copy of the Opticks, dates from this time. So do 
the printer’s copies of the De Quadratura, which he greatly 
extended from its original form, and the Enumeratio, on the 
analytical and projective classification of cubic curves, which he 
wrote in 1695. He also drafted a-systematic work of pure 
geometry, the Liber Geometriae, of which the De Quadratura 
was to have been part. Not surprisingly, these advances in pure ~ 
mathematics made possible many improvements in the Principia, 
and Newton planned a new edition, which never reached publica- 
tion and was rediscovered only recently. This was clearly not 
one of his periods of distaste for mathematics. 


Unfinished Construction of his Work - 

Incidentally, one of the changes Newton wished to make in 
the Principia was to omit parts of Sections 4 and 5 of Book I. 
These he had lifted, on the flimsiest of excuses, from some 
earlier work of his in classical geometry—and the very fact that 
he wanted to include this work was no doubt one reason why he 
cast so much of«the Principia into classical form. Needless to 
say, this incident also shows up one of the structural faults of the 
Principia: it should not be possible to excise theorems in this 
way, and this episode illustrates the unfinished construction of 
much of Newton’s work, _ 

Newton’s appointment as Warden of the Mint in- 1696 did 
indeed mark a turning point in his life, for it removed him from 
his cloistered surroundings in Cambridge and involved him in the 
urgent problems of the recoinage, a much more serious matter 
than his duties as Lucasian professor. Lord Keynes, who did so 
much to salvage the wreckage of the 1936 auction, wrote that ‘He 
never concentrated, never recovered “the former consistency of 
his mind” ’. And a less careful author has said that ‘ From the 
point of view of mathematics, Newton must be regarded as having 
wasted the last thirty years of his life in occupations unworthy of 
his supreme talents’. These thirty years took Newton from his 
middle fifties to his middle eighties, and it seems rather hard that 
he should be criticized for taking a rest from pure mathematics, 
which after all is notoriously a young man’s field—if indeed he 
did take a rest. : 

Actually, as the manuscripts show, he did much more than toss 
off the answers to a couple of mathematical challenges and super- 
vise editions of his books. It is true that his work does not have 
the same power and originality as in his earlier periods, and that 
he interested himself in problems of education and in questions 
such as ‘What is geometry? ’, which today would be proof 
enough that he was past his prime. But the Methodus Differ- 
entialis, one of the several mathematical works which he published 
or republished in 1711, can now be dated no earlier than 1706; 
and the preparation of ‘the second edition of the Principia, which 
appeared in 1713, had an additional stimulus provided by John 
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down: the error phe went on enine Pe tier 
<a a was required for publication. In 1713, 


revisions, ‘some ink aie i in the second 


[ be between Newton and Leibniz over the invention of the calculus. 
In ‘pure mathematics at least, the contrast between his Rembudee 
ss epod his London. days can easily be overdrawn. —- 
One of the happier results of a study of Newton the mathema- 
-tician lies in the glimpses we get of his more generous nature. 
ag Newton found criticism hard to bear: even honest doubt—unless 
it was most tactfully expressed. ‘He would either retire into his 
os “shell or seek to win his point by dubious means. His first optical 
_ paper, for example, provoked interested criticism at home and 
abroad. The effect was disastrous. Newton was unquestioningly 
confident of his results, and he found the objections tiresome: He 
swore he would never again expose himself to similar treatment, 
“and his exchanges with one well-meaning correspondent were 
_ terminated by a note to their intermediary: ‘I understand you 
: have a letter from Mr. Lucas for me. Pray forbear to send me 
____ anything more of that nature ’. 
ae These flaws of character are now well recognized, but in re- 
action to the glorification of Newton by his Victorian biographer, 
David Brewster, some recent writers have gone to the other 
extreme. The mathematical manuscripts indicate that this has 
been taken too far. We all know of the exquisite tact which alone 


as publishing the Principia. But in the rarified world of pure mathe- 
matics Newton could be more generous. The tract De Analysi, 
_-_ which convinced Isaac Barrow of Newton’s genius, was not a 
____. draft wrung out of the hands of an unwilling young graduate; it 
_--——s was a work written especially for circulation, a summary of some 
of the considerable number of discoveries he had already made. 

_ A much larger work, written two years later, exists in a copy made 
partly by Barrow and partly by John Collins, a civil servant with 
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End of a Colony 


bm shy The groups break up; 

hes As if they’d thought of other Toyélics. 

: 5 ae _ The characters count their compensation, 
eek o% And leave for some Aegean island. 

. No one replaces them; 

res Ss tis The groups break up. 


¥ = These in their heyday 
wr Were centres of articulate light: 
. Bright sparks who fought the dying fire, 
Found their own people not their sort; 
io: Lived well on foreign allowances, 
“ =) And harboured native refugees. 


~~~ But now the country’s free. 
Resi 1a they a are not.. The government, 
le See ote y say, is fascist, or communist, or... 
oe is “pa day may see them refugees. - 
: Wil those they used to harbour 
a Hashour them?» Loyalties have changed. 


Tie place, they say, is ruled by crooks. 

_ (Wasn’t that always so? 

Sabb, Meta so much harder when the crooks " 
Are no those red-faced ageing men, ‘ 


Noi De Atl ate amd aes had 


- to publish a book that was to have had as an appendix Newton’ Ss 
long and fundamental Method of Fluxions. 
n of the report of the Royal Society committee on the dispute 


made it possible for Halley to coax Newton into writing and 
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orks in this eenicy and the \ wariness aE “aa aiiee ‘th Pav. 
disastrous fire of London. Their losses had been so large that they 
would not undertake so dubious a proposition as a recondite % 
mathematical work. As Collins wrote in 1677: ‘It is no easy task 
‘to persuade booksellers to undertake anything but toys that are 
mathematical’. The Cambridge University Press itself declined 


In mathematics, Newton could and did behave with generosity. ong 
A student of his, St. John Hare, wrote a work of some promise. at 
on trigonometry, and when Hare died at an early age Newton set’ 
to work to complete the tract and publish it under Hare’s name, 


apparently as a tribute to his memory. Of course the inevitable 3 
_ drafts diverged more and more from Hare’s text, until the work 


was no longer recognizable, and so in the end the tribute could 


not be paid. But the intention was there. Another instance of 


Newton’s generosity are the two long letters he wrote in 1676 for ah 
Leibniz, who was several years his j Junior, explaining his work on : 
infinite series. 

Unfortunately, controversy pursued Newton even into pure 


_ mathematics, and his later years were embittered by the priority 


dispute with Leibniz. No one supposes that the committee set up 
by the Royal Society, of which Newton had then been president 
for several years, was impartial. But we can only realize the extent 
of Newton’s share in its conclusions when we examine a much- 
corrected draft summary of what were to be the findings of the 
committee. The draft is written in Newton’s own hand, and it is 


fascinating to watch Newton debating with himself whether the 


committee ought to say ‘ We are satisfied that he [Newton] had. 
invented the method of fluxions before’ 1669, or whether it 

would sound better if they said ‘We find that he invented the _ 
method of fluxions before’ 1669; or deciding that to say ‘We ; 
are satisfied that Mr. Newton was the first author of this method ” 


_ was. too terse, and that several more lines of explanation ought to ~ > 


be inserted before the conclusion ‘for w*? reason we reccon Mr, 
Newton the first inventor’. Newton was determined to have his 
just recognition, by fair means or otherwise. But to learn of such 
matters we have to go to the manuscript sources; his printed 
works are not enough.—Third Programme 


~ 
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When the crooks are your own age, 
Or younger, your own pupils even.) 


Not everyone’s a ruler, though. 

Orioles still flash in the trees, 

Girls’ frocks glow slowly through the dusk, 
Talk continues in the cafés. 

And the excessive—they still think twice. 
What will you do on your Aegean island? 


D, J. ENRIGHT 


Stranger 


The moon brings drums. 

When it is full noise floods the valleys 
Like light, and the Englishman 

Vacantly winds his watch; 

Penned on the dark fringe 

Of life he gropes for crumbs 

Through the bars of his skin, 

Like a stiff grown-up who suddenly wants to play 
With children but has forgotten the way 
Or a child again, wakeful and hearty, 
Puprponed upstairs on the night of a party. 


GERALD MOORE 


By IAN 


HERE are some towns which express their essence so 
nobly and vitally that you go over to them without 
_ reserve. Chester, for me, is one of them: I am in love 
with it, and so this article. is likely to contain more 
mee ‘than its share of extravagant adjectives. They will not be 
By tak undeserved, though they may be misplaced, _ 


" Chester’s topographical essence is its’ Rows and city walls, 


which are so much more than some quaint multi-level shops and 
5a ‘historically valuable set of town fortifications. But socially the 
- city is just as nobly poised and unsubservient, balancing not only 
the familiar opposites of county town and industrial centre, but 
the much more difficult ten- cot |: cee 
sions produced by Mersey- : 
‘side—Liverpool is only 
twenty miles away through 
the Mersey Tunnel. Chester 
is still absolutely itself, still 
the capital of Cheshire, still 
a working town, still not cor- 
rupted by gentility and self- 
consciousness. 
To prove this, you need 
only walk round the walls. © 
They are no coy tourist 
attraction, but a living part 
of the town. Apart from being 
old they are blessedly con- 
venient, and they have not 
been isolated and sterilized. 
Steps lead up and over them 
._-where they are most needed: 
one of the most used is a. 
short cut from the back of 
Woolworths to the station. 
The Rows are the same. They 
happen to be fascinating his- 
torically and they also happen 
to be a splendid way to shop. 
Briefly, they are double- 
decker streets, with shops on 
the ground floor in the nor- 
mal way and shops on the 
first floor set behind pedestrian See comnttinnes the same 
shop, sometimes different. The result of having shops at both 
levels is a choice that makes Chester more exciting than an 
- arcaded city like Berne, where the ground floor is used mostly 
for storage. It is a fundamental point that there is no forced 
segregation from the traffic, but only a separation which you can 
make if you want to. In a tiny way, this contains the whole 
difference between democracy and tyranny: Chester always gives 
you the choice. 
If you choose to shop upstairs, a splendid set of possibilities 
opens up. Freedom from fumes and bustle is only a part of it. 


~- You can have the exquisite experience of lounging reflectively on 


--a balcony and watching the frustrations of a traffic jam from 


_ above. (Chester’s road plan is a stark-cross-roads like Gloucester. — 


But the north and south roads are staggered by a few yards and 
the difference is vital. The town crucifies traffic instead of being 
crucified by it, as Gloucester is. If you go through the centre 
: of Chester on the way from Liverpool to Bristol you know it, and 
this is as it should be. Again, Chester gives you the choice, for it 
: has a ring road: it is your own decision.) The balconies, too, are 


generous and deep, and become ‘ possessed space ’, that is not just. 


any old balcony but your balcony, for a few minutes, This is not 
-Over-romantic; it happens all the time. And it is not the Leica- 
_ and Rollei-owners who use the Rows i in this way, but the inhabi- 
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walls, and became a cathedral under Henry VIII, like Peter- — zy 


scalloped. It might almost be 
Then, about 1190, the triforiv 


tants. They are—God save » ‘the? Siac cuetia an. amenity ; 
Most of the tourists who come enjoy, I fear, a splendid half- 
timbered hoax, which someone once called a mess of knottage. {eh 
The nineteenth-century architects were fairly honest about it: the — ie 
relevant dates are usually there if you care to look, and they 
usually turn out to be something like 1865 or 1886 or 1911. Ha ‘ 
timbered Chester is, almost, a jolly myth; after a look at 7 2 
graphs of the eighteen-sixties. ‘one can hardly believe that it is — = 
the same place. Then, Chester was an amalgam of Georgian brick 
and_half-timbered. fronts which were often plastered over—the — 
carpenter’s intentions were usually quite clear. If he wanted some- 
thing to show, he made a 


]| pattern out of it—many half- _ 
_ timbered houses today, with a 
the woodwork exposed, arein a 


fact skeletons without flesh. — . 
In Chester the earlier houses ; 
_ use repeated patterns of dia~ 
gonal framing in the same ‘ 
way as the surviving country 
houses like Moreton and 
Speke; the most intricate is 
the Stanley Palace in Water- 
gate Street, but this is ter- — 
ribly restored. After about 
1620 the carpenters began to a 
use Jacobean strapwork and : 
arcading, and the best sur- 
viving Chester houses belong 
well into the seventeenth cen- 
- tury—the Bear and Billet in 
Lower Bridge Street is dated _ 
1664, the best house in the 3 
‘Rows, that in Upper Bridge 
Street with barley-sugar 
columns, could well be later. y 
Chester has, of course, a 
lot > to” <see ‘before. this, > 
Throughout the Middle Ages » 
it had two big churches, St. 
John and. St, Werburgh, and 
between’ them they are a 
pocket history of chetltevel architecture. They are also an epitome — 
of good and bad luck. St. John’s has been what the twentieth - 
century would call accident-prone. Everything has happened to it: 


it was a cathedral for forty years in the eleventh century, after 


which the See tottered off to Lichfield: the east parts were ruined — 


at the Dissolution, it was battered in the Civil War, the cay fs ie 


Perpendicular west tower fell down suddenly on Good Friday in 

1881, after looking quite solid the day before, and it was not 

rebuilt. ; S 
St. Werburgh, on the other hand, was securely pet the. 


wee, 


borough. The story here begins fragmentarily in the north | 
of the cathedral, basceadly eleventh _century with its 


at St. Alban’s or ‘Wiichestexs By about 11: 5 ‘the s 


a balance which made our ‘Romanesque architect 
Det in Divesi oe ne Chester ie! cated in the w 
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each bay, multiple shafts and shaft-rings, the same obsession with 
the grammatical parts of Gothic ornament, and hence the same 
slightly fussy and overcrowded look possessed by the early French 
Gothic cathedrals, At the west efd the design is already shaking 
out, and when the clerestory was added a few years later it was 
quite free from the need for a rigid syntax, a lovely free play 
of light and dark bays and stiff-leaf capitals. The difference 
between them is the reason why French architecture stuck for 200 
years (1250-1450) while English Gothic went on developing in a 
way unlike anywhere else in Europe. St. Wer- 

burgh’s takes up the story, next, with the lancet 

style handled with complete mastery. The lady 

chapel is now a sad witness to our attempts at 

reproducing medieval painted decoration without 

having medieval minds, but the chapter house and° 
its anteroom are a brilliant contrast, the anteroom 

with ribs arching over from floor to floor without 

capitals, the chapter house oblong and tense with 

a low vault and tall lancets behind it, the effect 

heightened by a double wall, the window lancets 

repeated in openwork shafts on the insides of the 

splays. The choir was begun in the same spirit, 

the mouldings becoming slightly more complex, 

and the lancets slowly giving way to trefoil- 

headed arches in the triforium. And then someone 

began with something entirely different, a spatial 

idea that led at Chester to a working out as pro- 

longed and obsessive as that at Lincoln, which 

throughout the thirteenth century was pursuing 

the patterns to be obtained from lancet windows 

and Purbeck marble shafts. But whereas Lincoln’s 

fulfilment came at the end of the chase, in the 

Angel Choir, in Chester it happened half-way 

through, in the south transept. Once achieved, the 

remaining parts had to soldier on dutifully 

behind. 

The idea was simply to remove the triforium 
and extend the clerestory downwards with plain 
walling. It was first thought of about 1260, in that 
extraordinary church, St. Urbain at Troyes, and 
after that it appeared all over Europe. One of the 
best places to see it in England is the nave of 
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Anteroom to the Chapter House of Chester Cathedral 
‘with ribs arching over from floor to floor without capitals ’ 
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York Minster. At Chester the idea is incipient in the big windows 
of the choir clerestory which stretched themselves and took in a 
wall passage, though there the) triforium was already built. It 
appeared fully developed, without triforium, in the easternmost 
bay of the nave in a very fluid, very fourteenth-century design— 
it must be c.1340*—with no capitals to the arcades, hence a run- 
ning together of all the parts. Even here, the designer baulked at 
making his clerestory window run the whole width of the bay, 
and the drawing-back is like one of today’s technical virgins 
unwilling to go the limit. 
However, there is no 
drawing-back in the enor- 
mous south transept—five 
bays of it—where upper 
and lower parts form one 
coherent unit, a beautiful 
design. The piers here 
have gone back to the 
clustered shafts of the 
choir, and when the nave 
came to be completed in 
the fifteenth century it 
could only continue the 
idea without the inspira- 
tion. Only a genius could 
have matched such a de- 
sign and also kept his own 
integrity, as the architect 
Henry Yevele did in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The best Perpendicular 
architecture in Chester is 
actually in the church of 
St. Mary on the Hill, 
behind the Castle: a fili- 
gree timber roof, making 
wonderful use of the 
Cheshire fashion of cam- 
ber-beams, so much more 
deft than the better known 
and showier East Anglian 
hammer-beams. It was 
brought from Basingwerk 
Abbey, over the Welsh border, ‘at the Dissolution. Most 
of the monastic parts of the cathedral are Late Perpen- 
dicular too—humbler in detail but just as important, 
because the cathedral, like the city, is a living place, not 
a museum-piece. It has true pride, not the false pride 
that sometimes affects the Church of England—I know 
one cathedral that is closed between services on Good 
Friday, of all days—and when you read on a notice ‘ the 
cathedral has welcomed you to every part of itself with- 
out fence or fee’ it is the literal truth. The Norman 
Cellarer’s building off the cloister is used as a carpenter’s 
shop just as it has been for centuries. You are free to 
wander among the plane-shavings. Wise cathedral, and 
wise city. 

From the cloisters you jump across 200 years, into the 
Georgian sobriety of Abbey Square. This was built about 
1760, very much like the eighteenth-century terraces of 
Liverpool, individual decencies making up a collective 
masterpiece. The way the floor covering unites the sides 
of the square, and the way that the carriageway is 
indicated by a different surface, is a model to those who 
fiddle with cobbles in precincts for the sake of the 
patterns alone. In one corner is an alley, little more than 
a slit. Follow it and you come to some unexpected mem- 
bers of a cathedral close. One is a printer, another is the 
Weldit Co. Ltd. Wise cathedral and city, again, for 
realizing that everything has got to be thrown together, 
sub-deans and oxy-acetylene equipment; misapplied 
zoning is the biggest single cause of the sterility of our 
post-war estates. 

Historically speaking, Abbey Square is twenty or thirty 
years conservative—something which makes no difference 
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The late F. H. Crossley 
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* There is no proper architectural history of the cathedral; so the dating and the sequence have to be guesses.—I. N. 
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to whether it is good or bad. But at the end of the century Chester 
encouraged and reaped the benefit of an architect who gave it 
buildings as up to date as any in the country. Thomas Harrison, 
who is rightly known as Harrison of Chester, was in fact born at 
Richmond in Yorkshire, and after a seven-year stay in Italy began 
building in Lancaster. In 1788 he won a competition for 
rebuilding Chester Castle, and thereafter made the city his 
headquarters. His designs were neo-Classic. Very simply it means 
new respect for scale and severity of the parts of Classical archi- 
tecture. But this can go several ways 
and two of them are academic 
frigidity and monumental dullness. 
Harrison had the ability to make the 
style an instrument of incredible 
solidity and force. Each pediment 
and architrave is expressive and 
means something. The main castle 
buildings are low, tough, full of sup- 
pressed energy; the lodges are real 
entrances, not clever exercises in 
academic detail. Everything he did 
in Chester has the same power—the 
smooth front of Barclay’s Bank in 
Northgate Street, the Northgate it- 
self, with its taut segmental arch and 
footways flanked by Doric columns. 
All Chester is epitomized in the 
Northgate: it was created to solve 
a familiar problem, that of road 
widening. The result was bang up to 
date, it was as good as the old gate 
and it did not break the existing 
pattern of being able to walk round 
on top of the walls. 

Harrison’s masterpiece in Chester 
is the Grosvenor Bridge, built in 
1827-32, a bridge of bridges. The 
single-span arch was at the time the 
largest in Europe, and Harrison was 
able to match size with scale. 
Nothing could better illustrate the 
difference between building classical 
design as a fashion and understand- 
ing its essence than the superbly 
handled niches and the brilliant idea 
of accentuating the tension by having 
the arch voussoirs in a lighter stone. The fussy pre-war lamp 
standards on the parapet are an insult to a great building. 

That was almost all. Not that the nineteenth century did not 
do much in Chester—as I have mentioned, it almost rebuilt the 
Rows—but nothing vitally altered the Chester pattern, and the 
city maintained its wise balance between old and new. The town 
hall was built by Waterhouse in 1862 and looks like it. But 
once past the forbidding facade, the planning of the central hall 
and staircase is a delightful spatial toy—the stern Victorian 
father playing passionately at model railways in his bedroom. 
The staircase climbs round the apsed entrance hall, allowing 
you to go.on underneath it to a big room beyond—where you 
are met by a wayward set of steps which has peeled off half way 
up and creeps back again over your shoulder. It has the com- 
plexity of Brihl or Bruchsal, all done in the most cantakerous 
forms that the Gothic Revival could think up. 

Next to the town hall is a very jolly baroque market hall, 
pure Guinness-and-oysters, designed in 1862. It is to come down 
shortly, and this is what really brings Chester into the middle 
of a series of changing towns. For Chester is about to change 
more rapidly than it has done for generations. A whole new 
component is to be added to it, as big as Chester Castle, com- 
prising market, offices, hotel, and theatre. Ten years ago, there 
would have been no doubt of the result. It would have been 
neo-Georgian, lifeless and flabby: the new Cheshire County Hall 
squatting by the Dee is a sad proof of that. In 1960 the city 
blessedly decided to have a competition for the site, and to 
appoint a good modern architect as an assessor. They were 
rewarded by a winning design which is not only modern, but 
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sensitive, humane, and intricate. Michael Lyell’s building, with 
its enclosed courtyard next to the town hall and its multi- 
level market hall and car park behind, and above all with its 
careful, irregular massing, will respect the spirit of Chester in 
the true sense. 

It has come just in time. Woolworths, in Eastgate Street, 
rebuilt their premises last year. And, dear heavens, they nailed 
on a brand new half-timbered front to keep in keeping. But to 
fill a big gap in one of the Rows the city has announced an 
open competition with the same 
assessor as for the Market Hall, a 
competition which should be one of 
the most interesting since the war. 
Certainly any old modern will not 
do for Chester—the sort of thing 
that property companies are fond of, 
with weak elevations, some cheap- 
jack surface patterns, and materials 
that will look shoddy in a year or 
two. Whatever is built must be up 
to the standard of finish of new 
Swiss and German buildings, 

Perhaps this article has in it too 
much architecture and not enough 
townscape and people, because 
Chester’s miraculous balance of old 
and new, rough and cosy, is unique. 
So here to end’with are two of 
Chester’s secret places, the sort of 
places that convert liking or admira- 
tion for a town into lifelong passion. 
One is literally under everyone’s 
nose, because it is just behind St. 
Peter’s church at the very centre of 
Chester. It is a tiny pedestrian 
square, actually a short cut between 
Northgate Street’ and Watergate 
Street. To stand in it, with the ever- 
busy Chester traffic filtering in along 
the alleyways, is like being in the 
dead calm at the centre of a vortex 
—and, also, in a place which 
manages to be a microcosm of city 
life, for abutting on to this tiny space 
are a church, a club, a set of offices, 
and two pubs. 

The other secret place needs a longer walk. It was the view 
from the walls near Northgate that gave me the clue: looking 
downwards, there was a canal far below the street. Canals must 
have towpaths: but urban canals discourage casual access. This 
one has to be reached at Cow Bridge, on Frodsham Street, recently 


Ian Nairn 


.well rebuilt by the City Engineer and a quiet, simple indication 


of the city’s self-respect. The first stretch is like a country lane 
with water where the road should be; serpentine, with high leafy 
banks and the usual quota of litter. When I was last there most 
of a loaf of sliced bread was keeping company with an empty 
bottle of port: a weird old meal that must have been. 

Then, quite suddenly, you turn the corner under King Charles’s 
Tower, on to one of the most unexpected, exciting views in 
England. The canal runs straight. On the left, the city walls, on 
the right tall buildings. Ahead, the road carrying Northgate 


Street, high up. On a clear day the canal runs straight for the | 


Welsh mountains: on a grey misty day it is almost better, for 
the perspective goes to infinity instead of to Flintshire, and 
canal-under-road-under-walls becomes all Chester. There are three 
kinds of willow-herb within a few feet, clinging to red sandstone 
boulders that are partly natural, partly man-made: everything is 
all one. Beyond Northgate, the canal breaks into a cascade of locks, 
which dive down under the main railway line. Somewhere along 
this stretch an inner relief road has-to leap the canal and breach 
the wall a few yards away from the Northgate, It must do so in a 
way that will be as up to date as the Northgate was in 1810, 
because that is Chester’s pattern. It may need the genius of a 


Nervi to design that bridge and the new gate to go with it:.. 


where is today’s Harrison of Chester? 
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Two Views of Fridtjof Nansen 


An appreciation of the great Norwegian 


I—The Explorer 
By LORD SHACKLETON 


ANSEN was the great Polar revolution- 

ary. His Arctic journeys, carried out in 

the face of much doubt and even dis- 

approval, were a triumph not only of 
imagination and intellect but also of faith. As a 
young man he was a ski-champion and he learnt to 
hunt and fish and live in the woods and mountains 
of his native Norway, and it was natural he should 
find his way to the Arctic on a sealer. He was 
there fired by the. sight and sound of the ice floes 
and the mountains and ice sheet of that mysterious 
region, Greenland. 

He early conceived a plan to cross the Greenland 
ice-sheet from east to west, a journey which had 
never been done before. He carefully picked his team 
of expert skiers and hopefully persuaded two Lapps, 
with their experience of Arctic Norway, to join him. 
He was then twenty-six years old. 

In March 1888 his party sailed in a sealing ship, 
and near the east coast of Greenland they transferred 
to their own small boat. But before they could make 
a landing they were caught in the ice belt which 
streams southward along the Greenland coast, and for days they 
drifted on. One night they found the ice-floe on which they were 
camped drifting closer to the edge of the pack ice where huge 
waves pounded. It seemed as if the end was near, but even then 
Nansen wrote calmly in his diary: ‘ With the maelstrom of smash- 
ing ice only a short mile away, beautiful it is indeed with these 
huge billows rolling in, sweeping on as if nothing could withstand 
them . . . but it seems almost strange that such surroundings can 
be the scene of death, yet death must come one day and the hour 
of our departure could scarcely be more glorious ’, 

This almost mystical quality was a marked aspect of Nansen’s 
character. Although he was sometimes cast down in melancholy, 
he never lost his determination. At last the party broke through 
the ice and worked their way up the east coast of Greenland and 
landed. Then came a great polar journey. Dragging their sledges, 
they fought their way higher and 
higher until at last they stood on the 
heart of Greenland, 9,000 feet high 
—on 9,000 feet of ice 

Both blizzard and blazing sun met 
them. Sunburnt, and with the ever- 
present risk of snow blindness, they 
struggled on with no line of retreat. 
Nansen was anxious about the naviga- 
tion, their rations proved to be not 
very satisfactory, and they suffered 
greatly from thirst. Then at last they 
sighted the clouds which heralded the 
edge of the ice, and the land on the 
other side of the ice-cap was coming 
nearer. After an exhilarating ride with 
home-made tarpaulin sails on their 
sledges blowing them down the slopes, 
they became the first men to cross 
Greenland, a journey of 400 miles. 
They reached the west coast, only to 
find, that the last boat leaving for 
Europe had already gone, and they 
would have to spend the winter with 
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A drawing made by Nansen of his ship the ‘ Fram’ in the ice 
By courtesy of Bembridge School, Isle of Wight 


The first man to greet Nansen when he reached the Danish 
settlement congratulated him on passing the doctor’s degree he 
had just taken before he left. For Nansen was a scientist, and 
science, especially biology and later oceanography, were to be his 
primary interests in life, conflicting all the time with the calls of 
humanity. But before he proved himself in the political and inter- 
national field, he conceived an even more ambitious plan than 
crossing Greenland. This was nothing less than to cross the 
Arctic Ocean and perhaps reach the North Pole, not as others 
had attempted to do by hauling sledges over the ice, but by 
freezing his ship in off the Siberian coast and letting nature, in the 
shape of the polar current, do the work. Some years before, 
wreckage from the ‘ Jeanette’ had drifted right across the Arctic, 
and Nansen’s theory was that a ship, strongly enough built to with- 
stand the pressure ridges of the icepack, could do likewise. So he 
sailed, again amid the doubts of the 
pundits, but with the enthusiasm of 
Norway. His ship, the famous ‘ Fram ’” 
(Norwegian for ‘ forward ’), fought its 
way round the coast of Siberia, and in 
1893, five years after the Greenland 
crossing, she was deliberately frozen 
into the icepack, the rudder hauled up 
and the engine taken to bits. Nansen’s 
theory, wild as it seemed to some 
people, was justified. The ship with- 
stood the ice, though at times pressure 
ridges Came roaring up and nearly 
overwhelmed her. 

In March 1895, Nansen decided to 
leave the ‘Fram’ and make a dash 
for the Pole by sledge over the sea ice. 
With one companion, Johansen, he set 
out, knowing he could never return to 
the ship and that he and Johansen 
would have to make their way back to 
civilization by sledge and kayak. Amid 
very difficult conditions they attained 
Furthest North, only 200 miles short 
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A contemporary impression of Nansen’s meeting with 
Jackson, the British explorer, in Franz Josef Land in 1896 


of the Pole. 
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While the ‘ Fram’ drifted on in comfort steadily bound for the 
open seas on the other side of the Arctic, the two lone explorers 
had to fight their way across appalling ice. As the summer came 
on, thaw water added to their problems and sometimes they were 
stopped for days on end unable to move. Nansen wrote: ‘ There 
are moments when it seems impossible that any creature not 
possessed of wings can get further’. 
But at last they sighted land, launch- 
ed their kayaks, and reached Franz 
Josef Land. It was too late in the 
year to attempt to get back to civili- 
zation and so, with little in the way 
of equipment, they built themselves 
a hut of stone, shot polar bears, and 
prepared for the long winter night. 
The aurora borealis sparkled over- 
' head as they lay in their comfortless 
dwelling. They had nothing to read, 
but the two of them survived and the 
following year set out still un- 
deterred by the hundreds of miles 
that lay between them and home. 

Then came one of the great meet- 
ings of history. Nansen had thought 
he had heard a dog howling in the & 
distance, and then suddenly on the 
ice he saw a dog and a man, and to 
quote his own words: ‘I saw a 
civilized European, well shaved, well - 
groomed, bringing with him a per- : 
fume of scented soap, perceptible to cnet 
the wild man’s sharpened senses’, o 
and he heard ‘a human voice, a 
strange voice, the first for three 
years. I raised my hat and we 
extended a hand to one another with a hearty how-dy’e-do’. It 
was Jackson, the British explorer who was wintering nearby. Their 
dangers were over. They were taken in comfort to the base camp 
and there awaited Jackson’s ship to take them back to civilization. 
A week after they had arrived the ‘ Fram’ also reached Tromso 
and the entire expedition, without a single casualty, was united. 

The vindication of Nansen’s theory of polar drift and his daring 
dash towards the Pole made him one of the great explorers of all 
times. A tremendous flood of scientific knowledge in meteorology, 
oceanography, biology was given to the world. Nansen was virtu- 
ally the father of the school of Norwegian exploration, which later 
took Amundsen to the South Pole travelling to the Antarctic 
continent in Nansen’s own beloved ship, the ‘ Fram ’. 

Fridtjof Nansen was an innovator and a revolutionary—a man 
of tremendous imagination, boldness of thought, and soundness of 
judgment, who turned ideas which many people thought wild into 
practical achievement. It is typical of the man that in 1930, the 
year of his death, when he was nearly seventy, he was planning 
to fly in the Graf Zeppelin over those frozen wastes through which 
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the ‘Fram’ had drifted. This is the same man who could say:~ 


* Love of humanity is practical policy *. 


Il—The Humanitarian 
By the Rt. Hon. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, MP. 


WHAT WAS NANSEN LIKE? I would answer that in everything he 
did, as in his explorations, he was a genius and a hero. Genius is 
said to be an infinite capacity for taking pains: by that circum- 
scribed and added definition Nansen was a genius indeed. 

In March 1920, when the League of Nations was a few weeks 
old, I was sent to Norway to ask him if he would accept the post 
of High Commissioner for the Repatriation of Prisoners-of-War. 
I remember how he came to the British Embassy in Oslo, 
promptly at the hour fixed—eleven o’clock on the morning after 
I arrived. In a moment he had plunged into the facts about the 
problems of prisoners. And from eleven o’clock onwards, right 
through the Minister’s lunch, right through tea, until half-past six, 
he was trying to find out everything he could that would help him 


Fridtjof Nansen in London in 1923 


to make up his mind. Chancellery staff brought us maps and books 
of reference. They went through the Foreign Office files of 
telegrams about what ports were open, what railways working, 
what food supplies existed, what governments might be able and 


willing to help. And after that first preliminary discussion of | 


seven-and-a-half hours without a break, Nansen did a further 
‘week of personal research before he 
answered the League Council’s 
invitation by saying ‘ yes’. 

But that answer showed genius 
and heroism of a nobler kind than 
‘an infinite capacity for taking pains; 
for one fact stood out starkly from 
all our long debates. I could tell 
_ Nansen almost nothing definite about 
== the problem he had been asked to 

-- solve. We knew there were somewhere 
between 250,000 and 2,000,000 
prisoners-of-war, . who eighteen 
months after hostilities had ended 
were still unable to reach their 
_ homes. But I could not tell him 
' where they were. I could not tell 
i him how we could organize the 
~ camps, the trains, the ships that 
would be needed. Above all, I could 
not tell him where to find the money 
that would certainly be required. 
What other man of world-wide repu- 
me tation would have risked it on 
information such as that? 

z But Nansen never thought about 
= his reputation, He knew that there 

were fellow human beings who 
needed help, and he felt there was 
at least a chance that he could give it; so he threw over his science 
and his explorations and for ten long years became the servant 
of the League. 

His first task—the prisoners-of-war—was swiftly and brilliantly 
successful. He could tell the First Assembly in December 1920 
that he had brought hundreds of thousands to their homes and 
would soon be bringing many thousands more. Of course, such a 
success was bound to lead to further tasks. In 1922 the League 
Assembly sent him to Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, and to the Peace 
Conference at Lausanne, with the task of finding ways to settle 
in new homes in their motherland the 1,500,000 Greeks who had 
fled from Asia Minor after the Turkish victory there. I have vivid 
memories of that journey: of Nansen on the bridge of a Greek 
destroyer, standing like a Viking as the ship plunged through a 
Mediterranean storm; of Nansen telling a hard-bitten Turkish 
general in Istanbul that he was in honour bound to help the 
refugees; of Nansen proposing to the Greek Prime Minister that 
he should ask for a League of Nations loan, and of the Greek 
Prime Minister replying ‘ Of course we’ll do so, Dr. Nansen, and 
we will accept whatever terms you may think are right and just’. 
That Greek scheme, too, was brilliantly successful, as anyone who 
visits Greece today can see. 

But there was one task that cost Nansen more than all the rest, 
the Russian famine in the winter of 1921. Charged by a confer- 
ence of private charitable associations, Nansen went in August 
1921 to Russia to assess the situation for himself. He came back 
convinced that Russia, following a fearful drought, now faced the 
terrible disaster that tens of millions were threatened with death 


' by hunger, that private charity could never meet the need, and 


that a government loan—a League of Nations loan—was urgently 
required. 

But the League Assembly, by a narrow majority, turned him 
down. He went back to Russia to see what it was like in winter, 
so that he could the better move the private charity of the world 


and save as many of the tortured millions as he could. He found 


every kind of horror: mothers, driven mad by hunger, killing their 
babies to keep themselves alive; people digging 
the cemeteries for food; human flesh and bones sold in the markets 


of the towns. Of his four companions who travelled with him, three 


got typhus, two of them dying from that terrible disease. When I 
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War ae iagmaments were eae scourge “of. fee man, “They were 
_sapping the morality of the nations of the world. Until they were 
- forever ended the civilization of the ages would be in peril. Our ~ 
social and ethical values would be progressively undermined. That 
is why, with his friend Lord Cecil, he led the Assembly in bringing 
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that might have surprised the guests. One was the 
correction of proofs, from the Oxford University Press, of an 
anthology of Italian poetry. The other was a close study of 
* aeronautical literature and of a map. -of the Mediterranean. The 
friends among whom he moved in his off-duty hours included 
distinguished scholars, scientists, and writers from England, Italy, 
- and America. Two years before he had himself been in America, 
-as a lecturer at Harvard and other universities. His name 
was Lauro de Bosis. At the age of twenty-nine he was 
already known as a poet, a bright thinker, and one of the potential 
hopes of Italy. The anthology was a fulfilment of what lay behind: 
his success in the diffusion of Italian culture. The map was a 
symbol of what lay ahead: an attempt 
to translate into action his belief in the 
need for, and the power of, the human. 
imagination as a political force. The 
aeronautical literature was a hint of the — 
' means he might employ, and the job as 
concierge covered his secret planning. ~ 
Let me try to put this unusual young 
FE man into historical perspective. By the — 
: end of the nineteenth century Italy was 
rejoicing in the freedom both from the - 
foreign invader and from petty tyrants 
4 at home which she had won during the — 
-, -Risorgimento. That great uprising of the 
) human mind had translated into action 
_ ideas about happiness and the freedom 
as of man which transcended alike the 
_French Revolution, the European wars 
be, of Napoleon’s time, and the oppressive 
-,” - reactions that had followed, ‘ Liberalism 


‘tive institutions of the 2 Lee peony the is Sohith oh Nanse 


aes defeated Germany into the League; i in oe for the ae ie 


(NEVILLE ROGERS: on es de: 


% URING the early months - Re ck ceciain ot hotel E 
had an unusual concierge. In between answering door- — 
bells and telephones he was engaged in two occupations | 


. thought was most important—the long-term work of building up 
world government which alone could save mankind. 


But I must say something else about Fridjtof Nansen. All his ae 
lite he was the object of unbridled adulation; courted, praised, 


admired by kings and ministers and peoples, yet he ‘remained 


until his dying day the simplest of all men. He loved simple 


~ things. He loved the country; he loved sport; he loved his dogs; 
he loved children, and children loved Nansen. I remember he 
once spoke to 3,000 schoolchildren in England, between the ages 


of eight and fourteen, in a hall in Coventry which Hitler after- 


wards destroyed. He talked about his polar expeditions and for 
forty minutes he held the children spellbound. 

Such was Nansen: the great man of the first decade of the 
League of Nations, the kind man we need today. 


—Home Service 


| his. Mission 


Bosis 


Bec world ’ than that cies ‘ the équilibrium between institutions 


and opinions’?:Such was the nineteenth-century ideal which had 


so sadly fallen away in the time of De Bosis. In 1915 Italy 


had entered the first world war, largely with the hope of com- 
pleting her unity by regaining the territories still ruled by Austria, 
but the peace treaty had somewhat disappointed her. An early 
result was the outburst of flamboyant nationalism of which 
d’Annunzio was the symbol. On top of this came an inevitable 
conflict between the working classes, newly infected with the 
virus of the Russian revolution, anid. the social and, industrial 
system which had been corrupted by the decay into selfish, un- 
imaginative conservatism of the old Liberal ideals. Anarchy and 
anarchic opinion seemed likely to upset the equilibrium in one 
direction when in came Mussolini to overthrow it in the other. 
In the Italy of De Bosis’s day Fascism, like all forms of totali- 
tarianism, had become one vast institu- 
tion which, after absorbing others, had 


Again, I quote Shelley: 

The great writers of our own age 
are, we have reason to suppose, the 
companions and forerunners of some 
unimagined change in our social con- 
dition or the opinions which cement it. 


In returning to Shelley I am returning 
also to the young concierge and his map, 
for Shelley was his forerunner, and very 
much his companion just then. That was 
not unnatural, since his father, Adolfo 
de Bosis, had been not only a poet in 
his own right but a fine translator of 
Shelley, and his gifted American mother 
had shared his profound understanding 
of the English poet. In Lauro de Bosis, 
Shelley met the young men of the Risor- 


er in art’, "said Victor Hugo, * precedes gimento. He was, like them, a man of 
Liberalism in politics’: Shelley put his ee his time. With his knowledge of classical 
e's ‘more powerfully in the P Sy! ahve’ x and modern literatures and the arts 
Ens _ Prometheus Unbound : ‘ generally he combined a profound in- 
aa ‘The cloud of mind is discharging its terest in the physical sciences, in which 
: collected lightning, and the equilibrium he had graduated at the University of 
i ___ between institutions and opinions is, 0 Rome, For him, as for Shelley and 
; Paat t ___ how restoring or is about to be restored. or - ae er 3 hich appeared as the Lucretius, there was no separation of 
Was there ever a better expression for frontispiece oe: drawing wh 2 a care (Faber, cultures. Today the philosophic and 
we are pikised to call ‘the , 1933) > Pai social implications of the history of 


outweighed the power of free opinion.. 


ig Making Biens for Baitle 

oN Vike + many spirited young men he had at hes ses jokin i in by 
_ the pretensions of Fascism. But, while some of the wiseacres 
among us were busily perceiving public-school enlightenment in 


‘sticks and castor oil, he thought it time that opinion made a move 


to restore equilibrium with the institution which had all but 
outbalanced it. As he sat in his concierge’s office making plans for 
his battle to come he thought of an earlier battle which had been 
_ fought and lost. Back in Rome he had founded a secret organiza- 


tion known as the Alleanza Nazionale, which disseminated — 


instruction by means of an ingenious system of chain letters. 
_ A few well-chosen points were hammered home. Fascism above 
all else was the great danger: that must never be forgotten, Some 
might dislike the Church and some the monarchy, for instance, 


but these lesser foes could be dealt with later. Meanwhile they 


were forces, forces which could be turned against the main enemy. 
‘There was no time for indifference, or for the weak people who 
will always say ‘ Why bother? All governments are evil anyhow ’. 
Fascism involved everybody. A danger especially created by such 
people, even the idealists among them, was that if ordinary, decent 
people stood aside from the struggle the ‘ subversive elements ’, 


not forgetting the Communists, would sacs be tray to step in, 


in order to steal the spoils. 

Subsequent history, particularly the partisan movement, is 
shown how prescient were these points, especially the last one. 
Simple ways were recommended by the Alleanza by which official 


falsehood could be short-circuited, and recipients were asked to — 


_make and distribute copies of its publications to trusted friends 
- who would further spread the truth by continuing the process. 
Sanctions too were suggested which citizens could impose on the 
state: for instance, since tobacco was a state monopoly, an anti- 
_ smoking campaign could deprive fascism of much revenue. The 
_ scheme snowballed into a bogey of the kind best calculated to 
_ play on the Duce’s personal fears, and special police were detailed 
to watch letter-boxes. De Bosis was away, seeking help abroad, 
when the blow fell. Two of his lieutenants were caught red- 
ae handed while posting the circulars. In addition to the imprison- 
ment of his friends, the persecution of his family and the defeat 
of his enterprise, he had to face the ridicule which Fascist 
_ propaganda proceeded to shower on him and his ideas. He was 
tempted to join his friends in prison. But he decided to show that 
his ideas were not yet dead. He must eect his despair. Like 
Shelley when he prayed to the West Wind: 
; Drive my dead thoughts over He universe 
Like withered leaves to quicke a new birth, 


~ 


" Preoecupations with Flight = 
__. From his anthology and his map, De Bosis turned to his aero- 
“nautical calculations. And here, to understand his preoccupations 
with flight, we must once again look back a little, this time to the 
year 1927. In that year the imagination of the. least imaginative 
3 had been stirred by Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic. Like 
_ Gagarin’s flight, in this present year, it had seemed to suggest 


that there might soon be no end to man’s conquest of the cosmic. 


spaces. The scientist in De Bosis was delighted by the mechanical 
triumph. The poet in him reflected on the Spirit of Man and on 
Bane results which that triumph might have for the human race. 
- Out of this came Jcaro, a verse-drama which won the Olympic 
_ prize at Amsterdam. Its subject was suggested by the poet’s 


- mother after reading-a sonnet by Philippe Desportes. Three con- 


-flicting forces of the modern world appear in the drama in the 
_ persons of Minos, the tyrant, Daedalus the scientist, and Icarus, 
_ his son, the poet. They represent, respectively, power, mechanical 
_ ability, and imagination, Power’, says the tyrant— I worship 
it and I do battle for it with the forces of Nature’, The scientist 
states his creed: 


‘ 


his father to conceal from the tyrant his next invention, the wings 
by which man may conquer the air, He has vision of an escape “3 3 


was much shaken by the raid, e 


‘ Though tyrants may pass away and forms of © 
ues likewise, science goes on alone, ever advancing, and erects - 
to itself a seals Ogres which all the eens of the earth. a 


Colonel Stevens’s war-time bias ts from I. 


Pak eee ‘i 
Daedalus has just ase t to hie master 


d ghte 


a by: 5 science “upon he bronze sword w 


been called, in that age, an instrument of ‘ : 
the tyrant prepares to use it for his’ Purposes of destr 
enslavement. 
The Shelleyan’ theme, worked out. in the drama, is: that as) ve - 
faith in what used to be called the ‘march of science’ can only — Bs, 
bring disaster unless tempered by the imagination | which alone - 
can ensure the proper use of scientific advances. Icarus persuades — oe 


through them to a world of freedom. But their plan is discovered - 
and the tyrant refuses to let his scientist risk his life, Icarus, 
knowing the hazards, conquers the air but, scientifically i nexpert, _ % ae 
flies too near the sun and falls to his death in the sea. Thus can 
the scientist bring about suffering, involving even the? Joss of 
those most dear to him. <6 
Most relevant of all to the personal story of De Rew is the. 

view of the poet expressed in the poem. ‘I thought’, says the — 
Chorus, ‘ that it was the poet’s function to uplift workaday minds ’. 
That, of course, is at all times one ‘popular conception of a poet, 
according to which ‘the desire of the moth for the star’ would 
give you the whole of Shelley or De Bosis. ‘ But’ » replies: Icarus, — 

‘the poet has more to do than that. He must not only bring 
minds up to heaven but bring the light of heavenly imagination 
down to men. What today is the poet’s dreaming. becomes — 


‘tomorrow a vital force, a power on the earth, una terrena cosa. 


And my eter shall be real, and: armed *. a Saateen Ee 
A Teatangenenl to the World > PTE SREY ie haa ae 
De Bosis’s dream had been arming itself during ‘haset months § in 

Paris. Then, ‘borrowing some money, he bought an aeroplane, 
loaded into it 400,000 leaflets addressed to the King and people 
of Italy and, after a minimal training in solo flying, took off 
from Marseilles for Rome. On the eve of his ‘flight he posted 2 * 
to a friend the extraordinary document, written in French, which 
was to be his testament to the world if he did not return, It was — 

entitled The Story of My Death. His political outlook was not 
that of an unbalanced dreamer. He believed that what was good 
should be preserved and what was ‘bad reformed. Risorgimento So ates 


Italy had gone wrong, but that was no reason why it need be =i | 


swept away by either Communism or Fascism. What was needed ; 
was thought, and that could not be applied or even exist until the : 4 
equilibrium between opinions and institutions had been restored. é 
What particularly exasperated him was the Fascist cry that the — 
rottenness of Italian youth required a dictator. In The Story of 


~My Death he retorted that the youth of his day were just as good — 


as those of Garibaldi’s. The trouble was that they did not consider pobre 


_ Fascism a serious enough menace to risk their lives against. ‘That. . ei? iP 
is-wrong ’, he wrote, ‘it is necessary to die. I hope that after me es 


many others will follow and that they will succeed in shaking — re ry. 

public opinion ’, And he ended thus: . pies 

. If my friend Balbo has done his due Wee mak be those ss 

who await me. So much the pat a Coco be worth more dead ys 

than alive. — agit ee viet 2 
About = ) ‘clock on ‘the > evening of October : 


Shelley he was mani a (wee mon 
There is considerable evidence 


what it might portend. Nor did 
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in so many ways 


BIANCO, an exciting new taste— 
smooth, mellow, subtly sweet—the unique 
full strength white vermouth. Enjoy it: 
THE SHORT WAY—well chilled, with a 
twist of lemon peel. THE LONG WAY— 
with ice and soda, cool, refreshing, satisfying. 
THE MIXED,.WAY—with gin or vodka, 
or in your favourite cocktail. You’ll love 
Cinzano Bianco IN EVERY WAY. 
Introductory size 8/9. Large bottle 16/5 
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YEAMOUTH BIANTO SPECALE 
DELA CIITA PREMIATA CON LE MASSMI 
GROMPSENIE ALLE PRINCIPAL) PSPOSzICn 
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BIANCO IS CINZANO 


Aud to complete your enjoyment 


CINZANO RED 
wa NS. Sweet, dark—the traditional vermouth of Italy. 
: Large bottle 16/5 


18-40 PER CENT PHUOL SFE" 


CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
The extra dry vermouth from France. Large bottle 17/5 


Importers for U.K,; GIORDANO LTD., 38-40 Windmill St., London. W.1 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


October 11—17 


Wednesday, October 11 

President Kennedy says his recent talks 
with Mr. Gromyko gave no immediate 
hope that the problem of Berlin could be 
settled easily 

The Conservative Party Conference’ at 


Brighton passes a resolution urging’ the + 


Government to take action over uncon- 
trolled immigration 

The Steel Company of Wales announces 
that, because of a dispute with the Amal- 
gamated Union of Building’. Trade 
Workers, it will have to close down its 
Margam and Abbey works at Port Talbot 


Thursday, October 12 

The Conservative conference rejects a reso- 
lution calling for the extension of capital 
punishment for murder and the re-intro- 
duction of corporal punishment for 
crimes of violence 

The British Transport Commission rejects 
demands by the three railway unions for 
Pay increases 

Arrangements are made in Hull for mass 
oral vaccination to deal with an outbreak 
of poliomyelitis in the city 


Friday, October 13 

Allegations of atrocities by French parachute 
troops in Bizerta last July are contained 
in the report of an inquiry carried out 
on behalf of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists 

15,000 dispensing chemists in England and 
Wales threaten to withdraw from the 
National Health Service unless the Minis- 
try. of. Health agrees to their claim for 
professional fees 


Saturday, October 14 
A cease-fire agreement is signed in the 


Congo between the United Nations and 


_ Katanga 


Sunday, October 15 

It is announced from Washington that a 
meeting of senior Western diplomats due 
to take place in London next week to 
discuss Berlin has been cancelled because 
of French opposition 

Three members of the International Com- 
‘mittee of Jurists, including Lord Shaw- 
cross, disassociate themselves from a 
report on alleged atrocities by French 
troops in Bizerta 


Monday, October 16 
‘The Rootes group of motor-car manufac- 
turers announces dismissal of 8,000 
employees because of the unofficial strike 
at its Acton plant 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer discusses 
his proposals for a National Economic 
Development Council with representatives 
of employers’ organizations 


Tuesday, October 17 

Mr. Khrushchev says that Russia’s present 
series of nuclear tests will end with the 
explosion of a 50-megaton hydrogen 
bomb on October 30 or 31 

The Duke of Edinburgh. says Britain’s com- 
mercial standing abroad is suffering a 
self-inflicted defeat comparable to any lost 
military campaign 


THE LISTENER 


U Thant, Burma’s chief representative at the 

United Nations, It was announced on Octo- 

ber 15 that both the United States and 

Russia were prepared to accept U Thant as 
the new acting. Secretary-General 


Right: Supporters of Mr., Ismet Indénii’s 
Republican People’s Party attending. a rally 
in Istanbul before the Turkish general election 
on October 15. One girl wears a portrait of 
Kemal.Ataturk. Incomplete returns early this 
week indicated that no party would have a 
working majority and that a coalition govern- 
ment was likely to be formed 
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Homes on the desolate island of Tristan da Cunha in the South Atlantic. Last week all the island’s 
280 inhabitants had to be evacuated after the eruption of a volcano which had been inactive for 
thousands of years. On October 16 the refugeés reached Cape Town; they are expected to sail to 
; Britain tomorrow, 


Right: Lord Tedder, Chancellor of Cambridge University, making his speech after laying the founda- 
tion stone of Churchill College, Cambridge, on October-14. Seated by him is Sir John Cockcroft, 
Master of the new College which will be devoted mainly to the study of science ne technology — 


Mr. Edward Heath, Lord’ Privy Seal, addressing the 
Conservative Party conference at Brighton on October 12 
during the debate on the Common Market. Seated, left 9 ees 
t, are Mr, Peter Thorneycroft, Minister for Aviation; : 
-Maudling, who has succeeded Mr. Macleod as 


Colonial Secretary; and Mr, Duncan Sandys, Secretary 
ae o for Commonwealth Relations 


The victorious American Ryder Cup golf team chairing its captain, Jerry 
Barber, on October 14 after beating Britain in the competition at Royal 
Lytham and St. Annes by 144 to 93 and so retaining the trophy 


d Donald Macleary in Diversions, a new ballet by Kenneth Macmillan, which is 

] Ballet’s current season at Covent Garden. On October 12 a contract was signed 

d the Royal Opera House which provides for the showing in B.B.C. television of 
z “nex The first will be seen on October 30 
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A class of London kindergarten children playing in the autumn sunshine: a 
photograph taken last Saturday in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
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ITS A 


FORD SHOW! 


ITS A 


CLASSIC 
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Big Fords, little Fords, favourite Fords, brand-new Fords—you'll see them all at the Motor Show. You'll see the 
brilliant CLASSIC, stylesetting pacemaker among family cars. You'll see the lively ANGLIA saloon and the new 
ANGLIA ESTATE CAR, the world’s most exciting—and most wanted—light cars. You'll see the ZEPHYR, now with power 
front disc brakes as a standard fitting. And the rest of the Ford family; the ever-popular POPULAR, the six-seater 
CONSUL 375 and the sumptuous ZODIAC both with power front disc brakes. At the Motor Show too, you'll have your 
first glimpse of the dazzling newcomer to the family, the CAPRr—soon to be available on the home market! — 


POPULAR from £508.14.9. ANGLIA from £606.8.11. ANGLIA ESTATE CAR from £679.7.3 CONSUL CLASSIC 315 from £766.17.3. CONSUL 375 from £822.5.7. ZEPHYR from £917.1.5. .ZODIAC from £1,011.17.3. a , 
All prices include purchase tax 


SEE THEM AT THE MOTOR SHOW-—SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 


from ie! “thirties Sies than | 
eo young sixties are clear-headed and — 

h about their world. If there is a ‘class’ 
vhs ic particularly feels the pinch of our society, 
it is the ‘ new class’: the young professional and 
3 people, from state schools and usually 


is quite true that it is closely identified 
group and generation, which is ex-_ 
nally serious and conscientious. René 
orth has expressed their attitude best, in his 
hi 


eae 


in Protest’. 
bomb is only the symbol of some-_ 
leeper—a_ materialistic and rotten 
hey utterly reject. _ 
ofter thir I that a ee = phi of mid-cen- 
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series! or ee ‘back- 


han x 
regard to the ‘movement against the 


ee action pa os itself, 
ng ae of which xt is the ieee! 


ion; : a rae of Ae actually ser for it. 
The rest of the article is confusing. It may 
ue that discontented people join causes and 
ible, but this does not discredit the cause 


notive *for doing or saying something may be 
suspect; it is still possible that what he is doing 
is right and that what he is saying is true. 

_ If Mr. FitzGibbon is simply saying that dis- 
tented people join causes I would agree with 
ve is not a very new thing to say, But he 
not. He implies that the cause (in this case 
nuclear disarmament) is therefore itself suspect, 
but ut he expressly refrains from giving arguments 
to support his view. 


swim 2 as he appears to be he ought by now to be 
able to distingyish between psychological motives 


her 


two. Piscrodits only his own intelligence and not 
the ee he is Niners nor the causes they 
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—I cannot imagine how a serious and 
“experienced teacher can assert, as Mr. Forge 
appears to do (THE LISTENER, October 12) that 
there is not a considerable group of children 


As he said, for this_ who ‘have less mental equipment’ than the rest. 


Of all the children I have taught, about 50 per 
cent. have in fact been endowed with less than 


» average ability—even though I have not always 


been sure Aaa cater to which group any Parti- 


ia bei sympathetic teachers; some children 
Dick tauch vaeratie academic standards than 


uae ehild Sater the best of eich he is capable. 
And it seems to me that it does as much harm 
to children to expect too much from them as 
to expect too little. Most teachers have met 
delightful, hard-working children who have 
reached only a modest standard of academic 
attainment even with highly skilled guidance 
and encouragement. And given the best teachers 
~and the best conditions, they still wouldn’t reach 
le ia level i in the G.C.E. Why should they? 
‘reason why tens of thousands of children 
sei not a any Pleasure or satisfaction from their 


do not kl 
operates in te 


of he cosmos, and it would 


a pity if all bic eaey to. “¥et in our institu- a : 


shall alwaya neal 


had aie and De Bosis, 
forerunners ”. 


—T, Third se peramme 


have an exaggerated respect for intellectual and 
academic ability. Mr. Holbrook obviously is able 
to obtain lively writing from his pupils because 
he respects them as personalities, accepts their 
limitations, understands their needs, and doesn’t 
help them to pass examinations. 


As long,as teachers generally think more highly 


of their clever than. their less clever children, the 
less able wiil not do as well as they should, and 
will become frustrated, hostile, indifferent, or 
destructive—but it is no help to them to pretend 
that their ‘mental equipment’ is not inferior. 
Neither will it matter whether they are in 
streamed or unstreamed schools. —Yours, etc., 
Croxley Green W. WorTHY 


Sir,—Mr. ¥ 
LIsTENER of October 5 indicates a most com- 
mendable optimism but hardly one that is 
justified by the facts. He says that ‘we are now 
on the verge of designing a generally acceptable 
type of examination closely related to the ability 
of the average boy and girl’, Where has Mr. 
Cadogan found his design? Certainly not in the 
Beloe report or in the statement of the Minister 
in the House of Commons and, where in the 


‘history of attempts at examining pupils in this 


country and elsewhere, does he find the basis for 
his optimism that such an examination will pro- 
duce the ‘ incentive and sense of objective which 
secondary modern schools now urgently need ’? 

It would certainly appear to me that the 
history of examination of highly intelligent boys 
and girls at sixteen, eighteen, and at twenty-one 
in this country, and in most other countries, is 
a history of sacrificing the minority to a rough- 
and-ready success’ with the majority. Yet the 
problem of examining those capable of analyzing 
and discussing abstract ideas should be a trans- 


_ parently simple problem compared with the 


problem of examining average pupils whose 
range of ability will wander from the making 
of puppets to the preparation of a good meal, 
from a sensitive sense of design to great 
mechanical skill. To examine these abilities on a 
national level would require an ingenuity that 
teachers and examination boards have so far 
singularly failed to reveal. Is it not virtually 
certain thats under existing pressures after the 
committees have met and talked endlessly round 
the subject, the essential core of the new 
examination will be reduced to a simple exami- 
nation in English and in arithmetic, the two 
subjects in which we find the most outstanding 
failures in the past history of examinations? 


ae cies vision which a aaa ; 
tain kind of poetic. mind can bring. Such minds‘) Op 
‘companions and 


Peter Cadogan’s letter in THE 


ie donitd. ern adee 5 i examinations 0 


~ 


- type. This light consists of the raising of the 
school leaving age, of the re-thinking of 


; ey syllabuses and the re-writing of text books, of 
_. the encouragement of experimental. development 


in teaching, of the reduction of classes to twenty, 


of the abolition of streaming, of the changing _ 


attitudes of the state, the Treasury, and the 
people to education and of good =pay for 


teachers. This is indeed a brilliant light and if 


we were to wait until these conditions were 
realized, the certificate of secondary education 


- would become unnecessary and could do little 


harm. The examination is being forced upon us 
because we are groping in the dark, Professor 


ew Cane ‘hie soi to 


Ford’s recent suggestion in The Guardian that 


proper school assessments would be. far more. 


valuable than examinations is no doubt only 
rejected because schools feel they are working 
in the-dark, The new examination will only 
allow us as teachers to evade our responsibilities 
and hide behind examination results. This will 
not do. With Mr. Cadogan, we must fight for 
all those things which he describes as being the 


sources of light, and having achieved those 


conditions, we will find that we can produce the 


‘unprecedented results’ of which he talks with- 


out requiring the incentive of public examination, % 


Yours, etc., : 


~ Leicester “Fy CA. CaMMAERTS 


The Answer fo Juvenile Delinquency 
Sir,—Mr.. Sewell Stokes’s talk on detention 


Belief in Ghosts? ae. re : 


are not heartening. 
_ Any system of dealing with offenders that sees 


nearly half of them reconvicted within two years_ 4 
_ cannot be considered a success. To talk in terms 


of cutting juvenile delinquency by 50 per cent. 


as eg ‘she was in this fu 
Fapdinery’ state of mind. The details of what sh 
saw were drawn at random, from her un 


scious. mind, and_ confusion’. and = ulti 


_ simply through having .enough places available — breakdown would have followed had she beet 


in detention centres is quite as absurd as it 
would be to expect to wipe out the illness of © 
appendicitis in the population by devising a new- 
form of operation for it after it had declared” 


unable to. ~make herself. « see’ the details oO 
‘ someone ’. she had been told she would see. . 
So ‘ Lifeline’ demonstrated the proof taal i 
certain people implanted belief can cause bot! 


itself. The increase of both juvenile and. adult © 3 _ perception and evidence in favour of the initia 


crime at this time in all the most highly 
developed parts of the world is.a social problem — 
of the greatest complexity and we only deceive 
ourselves if we think there is one cheap and Rasy 
way of solving it—Yours,etc, == © | 
Bickley — Erica Leys 


Sir,—Earlier this year, under test conditions, 
in a ‘live’ transmission of ‘ Lifeline’, a normal. 


young woman saw a ghost. She not only saw it; — 


she talked to it (he gave his name as Mr. Purvis), ~ 


belief. And this demonstration. was very impor 
_tant because this was no temporary phenomenon 
In that studio, in that chair, Mr. Purvis woul 


te have continued -to exist for her. for the rest o 


tion life, had the idea not been removed in th 
same way that it had been implanted. pecs ahd 
It would have been even easier to tell the a 


a2 tec who she would see.-Any figure, living o: 


dead, imaginary or historical, could have beer 
_ called up, and the. details ‘of the image woul 
"have to match the subject’s preconceived ideas o 
what that image should be like. This woul 
correspond to what some other people woul 


weighed it, and was able to identify it on a expect, and circumstantial. comparison of detai 


photograph and a television set. ‘Indeed; earlier. 
in the same programme she saw and talked to 
some fifty ghosts sitting in chairs provided for 


the occasion. There is therefore really no need to | 


continue to debate the existence of ghosts. _ 
People who see ghosts spontaneously . are 

suffering from a psychological reversal of the 

normal methods of perception. In ‘ Lifeline’ the 


false perception was caused by simple suggestion 


centres (THE LISTENER, October 5) paints a rosy made under hypnosis. The subject of the demon- 
' picture of this comparatively new method of 


dealing with boys and young men of fourteen to. 
twenty-one. Since the Government is committed. 


to opening several more of them in its effort to 
keep young offenders out of prison the question. 
should constantly be asked whether pupehment 


the doubt that remains in one’s mind is how, his 


situation being what it was, a firm line could 
any longer be drawn between the kind of action 
the Security Council had sanctioned and virtual 
intervention in the internal struggle for power. 
And this doubt is not lessened certainly by the 
statement that Dr. O’Brien, the United Nations 


Officer on the spot, seems to have made at the — 


moment when it seemed the action might be 
successful: he is reported as having said that 
“Katanga is now a Congolese Province run by 
the Central Government in Leopoldville’. 


Obviously the Council had not sanctioned any 


action with the aim of bringing this about nor 
was it, one must assume, the aim of the operation; 


_ stration had accepted an idea (or prejudice) when 


her mind had been in an uncritical state (in this” 
case, when she was hypnotized). Her belief in 
the implanted idea (that there was ‘someone’ 

sitting in the chair) continued when she was out 
of the hypnotic trance, in full Possession of all 


(concluded from page 591). 


which the Charter lays upon the United Nations ~ 


itself. Some people seem to have been shocked 
at the mere idea of the United Nations using 


military force. But of course Chapter VII of | 


the Charter was intended to provide the 


Security Council with authority to do exactly , 


that when dealing with ‘threats tg the peace, 
breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression ’. 
By Article 42 it ‘may take such action by air, 
sea, or land forces as may be necessary to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security ’. 

What is meant in this Chapter by a ‘threat 
to the peace’ 
national peace, not mere internal disorder how- 
ever unpeaceful. At no point did the Security 


but one cannot help feeling that some members Council formally determine that there was in 


of the Security Council were burying their 
heads in the sand if they did not realize that 
action within the terms of their resolution might 
in fact have considerable side-effects on the 
internal struggle for power. 

But there is a further and eehane more im- 
portant question. Thus far we have been think- 
ing in terms really of an interpretation of the 


Security Council’s mandate to the Secretary- 


General. What we must now ask is whether the 
action came within the constitutional limits 


the Congo situation.a threat to the peace in the 
sense of Article 39. It is however a fair assump- 
tion that the finding of a threat to international 
peace was implicit in the decisions. of the 
Security Council at every stage. What was 
chiefly feared quite obviously was the threat to 
peace involved in unilateral action by outside 
States, It would admittedly have been clearer if 
the Council had made an explicit finding of 
this kind but the resolutions were framed to 
initiate action rather than to satisfy the legal 


is of course a threat to inter- . 


would lend support to the judgment that th 


‘ subject’s vision was objectively real, > 


If this can be’ performed. experimentally, by 
_ suggestion, how much easier for. isolated sight 


ings to take place as the result of emotion, preju 


dice, or tricks of the ‘mind, ‘When it is realizec 
how ‘unreliable human. evidence is on thes 
_ matters, and how much is being revealed abou 
~ the personality of people who. accidentally ‘ see 
things, reports of paranormal activity will n 
doubt decline. We can then wait for the ‘fa 
more interesting day ‘when a Hindu * sees’ al 
archangel: or 2 Christian ‘ sees’ Buddha. 
Yours, Ae ae 
_ Hucu Burnett, 
"Producer, ‘ Lifeline’ 


BBC, sie 
London, W.1. 


The United Nations, Force, and the Congo ee 


= = 


Piaind;-and in temery ate ie é say the least 


whether the Charter requires the Council, so t 
speak, to spell out its determination of a threa 
to the peace before the Geers cat br VI 
unfold before it. 

If the Council Grae: in its Pibceary 196! 
resolution, authorizing enforcement action t 


cope with a threat to international peace, ther 
of course the restrictions of the domestic juris- 


diction clause no longer apply, and it was ne 
longer forbidden to intervene in a matter essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of a state 
_ What then should be our conclusion? I 
would be wrong, I think, to try to give too firm 
an answer in the absence of a sure knowledge ot 


‘the facts on which it must be based. In any cast 


this is not what lawyers call an ‘open and shu 
case’; there is room for more than one opinior 
on much of the law involved. But having ex- 
pressed those cautions, I must say that my owr 
feeling is that, accepting the facts and the rea- 
sons underlying the action as they appear from 
U.N. “sources, the action was probably bott 
within the scope of the Charter of the Unitec 
Nations and within the Security Council’s Ss 

a a to the Seach ee 
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To put it mildly, not everyone can always hope to see things the right way up in matters of finance. All 


the same, it’s not hard to get your facts straight about one important aspect of economics—Life 
Assurance. Life Assurance works two ways. It gets you, the policyholder, the best deal possible, through 
free investment backed by immense financial know-how. After all, the Life Assurance industry has two 
hundred years’ experience of doing just this. And money put into Life Assurance goes towards making a 


better life for everyone in Britain — it helps to provide valuable and flexible finance for industrial 


expansion and public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANCE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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John Clare: Naturalist and Poet 


ONE FROSTY DAY in January 1946, the two 
Oxford ornithologists, Dr. Southern and Dr. 
Lack, went for a walk in Wytham wood. The 
ground was hard; and when Dr. Lack scraped 
aside a small area of the frozen top layer a 
robin immediately dropped down to feed. In 
other parts of the wood three other 
robins followed Dr. Lack, and fed as 
soon as the two scientists had broken 
the ground. Dr. Lack concluded that 
inside’ woods robins had come 
through generations to regard man, 
or indeed any earth-kicking animal, 
as an agent for breaking through the 
frost layer. Dr. Lack is a high 
scholar of literature as well as of 
ornithology, and would never offer 
such an observation as a new one 
without much checking. But this 
time he overlooked something. Clare, 
the country boy, had recorded just 
such a thing in a poem written 120 
years before, or more, in his first 
home at Helpston in the Soke of 
Peterborough. 

Yet all, save robin, will retreat 

And shun rude man’s forbidding 

sight— 
Who seemly welcomes trampling feet 

And ruffs its feathers in delight, 

Brisk hopping from its shielding thorn 

As one who would our steps detain— 

Then droops its wing and sits forlorn 

When left to solitude again. 

Clare was born in 1793 and until 
his first success as a poet never went 
beyond the Soke of Peterborough 
further than Newark in Notting- 
hamshire or Oundle in Northampton- 
shire. He was raised in poverty 
and ill-educated, and worked as a 
labourer. In 1837 he had a bout of 
what must certainly have been 
manic depression, and was taken by 
his friends to a mental home 
in Essex. He walked back home in the 
summer of 1841, and before that year was out 
was certified insane and removed to Northamp- 
ton General Lunatic Asylum, where he died in 
1864 in his .seventy-first year. He wrote good 
nature poems far into his asylum period; and in 
more than a quarter of a century between 1808 
and 1837 recorded field observations on the 
plants and animals of our country in prose and 
poetry of the very first calibre by the standards 
of natural history of the day, or indeed any day. 

Clare’s works seem now to lie in one of 
the great meanders of English literature, even 
though he was the finest poet of British natural- 
ists, and the finest naturalist of all British poets, 
in my opinion. In his lifetime the river flowed 
through his ox-bow. After he died, for fifty 
years his works were forgotten and scarcely re- 
printed: they stagnated in a cut-off. Then the 
river flowed again in its old bed when first 
Arthur Symons in 1908 and then Edmund 


By dA MiE'S. Filesireen 


Blunden and Alan Porter in the nineteen- 
twenties revived him, and printed hitherto un- 
published works. Later his works were edited 
in very full editions by Dr. and Mrs. Tibble 
of the University College, Leicester. Unfortu- 
nately, the definitive Tibble edition of his Poems 


John Clare (1793-1864): ‘a portrait by W. Hilton 
National Portrait Gallery 


(about 850 of them) is now out of print, and, as 
it were, he is in a cut-off again. A thousand 
of his poems are as yet unpublished. 

Clare’s poems were practically all nature 
poems and rural village poems. He wrote in 
bouts of scribbling that lasted, sometimes, for 
several days. When he stopped he seldom had 
to alter a word. When he was not on his own 
ground (when, for instance, he tried to write 
of war or ships or Scotland) he became banal, 
groped for words, and found the wrong ones. 
But nature he knew—the rural scene in the 
Soke of Peterborough; the spinneys and fields, 
and the places that in those days were heaths, and 
the old limestone quarries, and the great parks 
and lakes, and the rivers Nene and Welland; 
and I believe he knew more about animals and 
plants than any proper English poet before or 
since. Some other people believe this too. 

Our Northamptonshire botanist, the late 
redoubtable George Claridge Druce of Yardley 


Gobion published an investigation of the 
flowers known to Clare long ago. In 1930 he 
brought out his famous Flora of Northampton- 
shire, which is as full of historical scholarship 
as any local flora I know. Northamptonshire’s 
plants were first mentioned in print in 1597, and 
they were added to by over a couple 
of dozen scholars before Clare’s 
time, -so that by then about 450 
species had been reliably reported in 
print by somebody or other. Clare 
added another ten per cent. in his 
published work alone, with . few 
books to help him; and in all he 
mentioned 135 recognizable plant 
species. 

Druce tried to catch Clare out, 
but. failed; he visited Clare’s old 
haunts, and half a century later 
found the right kind (that is the 
rarer kind) of bryony in the right 
place, the proper orchid in the 
proper marsh, just where Clare said 
it was. 

It was obvious that a zoologist 
should make the same approach, and 
this I did not long ago—with 
(thanks to the Tibbles) much more 
published material to work with 
than Druce had. Clare’s work cer- 
tainly contains more information 
about the animals of Northampton- 
shire in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century than any other 
document—insects, mammals, and 
particularly birds. Here is an animal 
poem full of humane love and pity 
and sympathy for small, lowly 
things: 

The insect world amid the suns and 

dew 

Awake and hum their tiny songs 

anew, 

And climb the _ totter-grass 

blossom’s stem 
As huge in size as mighty oaks to them; 
And rushy burnets on the pasture rise 
As tall as castles to their little eyes; 
Each leaf’s a town and the smooth meadow grass 
A mighty world whose bounds they’d never 
pass... 


But it is to birds that Clare gives the most 
love; he brings them to life so purely that we 
can judge that if he had been trained in 
academic ways he might have been a second 
Gilbert White. His best poems about birds are 
from his late, sad period, when his illness began 
to overtake him, or when he was at Northamp- 
ton asylum, when memory perforce provided 
many of his images; though he wrote someé 
marvellous lines in his early Helpston days, 
notably.words to the nightingale’s song in a long 
poem called The Progress of Rhyme, Most of 
his poems are nostalgic, and hark back to the 
happiest part of his life, the days of boyhood © 
bird-nesting. If you read some of them today 
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~ evord Ir his te of aie 1831 he Patocds 
turtle-dove ‘ none here’; and elsewhere 
‘Our landscape is not poetical enough 
“suspect for the farfamed turtle-dove’. 
quite. substantiated by ‘Lilford, who 
1 later wrote: "Was. entirely unknown in . 


¥ All Hae is rather good evidence that the 
e- ove oo not extend its range ‘to North- 


facts. about ne birds socked away in his pea 
prose is a joy—especially the little. birds, 
e skylark: in song-flight Clare saw that — 
nangs a dust spor in the sunny skies, And 
* He found its nest in corn 
-_clod, in a 
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Clare’s Favourite Bird 


Clare’s favourite bird, the pert tame one, the | > 


year-round singer, appears in at least forty of . 


almost. entirely. The robin tootles, twitters, 
carols, whistles, pipes, singeth blithe, says 
“tweet” and ‘tut’, a ‘ lonely plaintive note and 
tiny whispering song’. Clare calls this his 
‘under-song’, and it is the first record of what 
we would now call ‘sub-song’. Clare found 
robins’ nests low in a garden wall by a fennel- 


_ patch, in an elder-thicket, in the mossy root of — 


an ash-stump, ‘composed of moss and grass, 
and lined with hair And five brun-coloured- 
[spotted] eggs snug sheltered there’. He 


watched a robin about fourteen days building a 


nest. He recorded as food, worms, grubs, flies, | 
elderberries, and crumbs. He kept a tame wild 

robin at Helpston in his ’teens, which came into 
the house by day, though it would never stay by 


night: and he wrote a lovely description of it in — 


his Prose. 

When Keats criticized one of Clare’s early 
poems, he said that ‘the Description too. much 
prevailed over the Sentiment’. But Clare gave 
as good as he got, and once said of Keats: ‘As 
is the case with other inhabitants of great cities 


- he often described nature as she appeared to his 


fancies not as he would have described her had — 


he witnessed the things he described’. Let those — 


who wish now, after these years, to judge be- 
tween them. read each poet’s great poems to 
the nightingale, and decide whether Clare still 
gives as good as he got.—Home Service 


istory of Le ate with some Account of the Antiquities 
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Our cat Tedious 
Still lives, 
_ Count not Tedious 
certs 

My name is Finis, “ 
Finis, Finis, - 
Iam Finis, — 
_ Six, five, four, three, two, 
One Roman, 


‘Finis. . 
: STEVIE SMITH 
~ Poem 
AIL day and all October * 
I watched the great lime sway, 
‘Sat indoors and shivered, > xf 


42 Watching the wind all day: 
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While the season fingered 

With the half-clad tree, 

Leaf on leaf the present 

Dropped into memory: 

Lusting for the past I stood 

And in my sight the summer died. 


As winter like a lecher 

Stripped the branches bare 

The shape of last October 

Stood on the naked air: 

The glass keeps out what time is at— 
The dead leaves die like years, and rot. 


The wordless wind of winter - 
Set this great lime going 

(I sit and count the years) 
Will knock it down one day 
(And in my tumbling tears 
The pain of knowing: ) 

I and my wordy lust 
Long since away. 

: LAURENCE LERNER 
—Northern Ireland Home Service 
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: Red, Black, White, 1961’, by Thomas Erma: 


: THE VISUAL-CUM-PHYSICAL experience of moy- 
ing amongst the specially erected walls of the 


Whitechapel Art Gallery on which Mark 


- Rothko’s large, often immense canvases hang is 


something unique in the artistic situation of 
our time, and indeed of this century. The 
nearest parallel perhaps one can suggest is 


to be found in the two oval rooms in the- 


Orangerie of Monet’s ‘ Lilyponds’ or before the 
sequence of the same artist’s ‘ Cathedrals’ 

the Jeu de Paume. The difficulty of making this 
experience explicit is reflected in the two essays 


- which skirmish at one another from either end 


of the catalogue of this grand exhibition, They 
are both right up to a point, though their views 
face in different directions, but neither says the 


half of it, and the one point on which they 
“ands Lhe 


agree (‘. . . gesture is absent . . 
surface feeare is as neutral as possible’) is 


palpably arguable. But both would persuade us - 


that Rothko is a great artist and that these are 
great pictures, with which I would agree. ~ 
The spiritual connexion, which several artists 


~ and critics have voiced, between these paintings 


and the work of Mondrian also strikes me as 
being true; not so much as regards the simpli- 
- fied yet paradoxically rich painted images them- 
selves, as in the moral implicatians behind them, 
the issue of life-enhancement which they pro- 


pose, the implications of living better in the 
light of these works. 
-expansive and muted tones may become in the 


However dreamy their 


mind’s eye, these paintings certainly affect one 
actively in front of them. Their frameless 
coloured edges, with small cast shadows, are 
sufficient to identify them as separate presences, 
as easel paintings of panel thickness gathered 


-- together like great space-icons, atmospheric yet 
- as substantial as rocks indifferently contemplat- 


ing the waves of light breaking over them. They 


have a tension and a passion under them which 
- gives them a rare beauty. For me they are as 


generous as * mother images’. 
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Roun: nd the London Art 


By KEITH SUTTON 


The exhibition called New York Scene 2 not 
strictly comparable to the New London Situation 
which it follows at the New London Gallery, for 
it is neither large enough to be comprehensive 
nor small enough to be coherent, The general 
impression can however be said to be one*of 
vitality and commitment, over which Morris 


from the exhibition at Tooth’s Gallery, 31 Bruton Street, London, W.1 


Louis’s ‘ Colonnade 1948’ looms magisterially. 
The two paintings both called ‘ Untitled 1959’ 
by Ray Parker are more sombre than the recent 
Tate acquisition (THE LisTENER, August 24) 


but both exhibit the same sensuous felicity in ~ 


the handling of paint without distracting from 
the requirements of density, gravity and formal 
structure. There is in this exhibition a certain 
amount of splashing about in the aftermath of 
great reputations, but one or two works make 
convincingly individual statements. 

‘Recent Developments in Painting, IV’ at 
Tooth’s Gallery is a more cosmopolitan affair 
whose Americans are as likely to work in Paris 
as in New York. The pictures here are more on 
a salon scale. Most of them, whether by estab- 


lished artists of international reputation or by 


young artists feeling their way, have the sense 
of being about individual rather than impersonal 
crises.* Sam Francis’s ‘Blue on White with 
Green, 1960’ is closely related to the enormous 


canvas exhibited in Paris this summer and con-~ 


tains within its comparatively modest” forty 
inches by twenty-five exquisite and lyrical 
embryonic forms which, in the larger work, 
spread like Japanese water-flowers but which, 
unlike the figments of the simile, could sustain 


‘their vitality in an ocean. The Paul Jenkins 


‘Phenomena after glow, 1960’, a water-colour, 
also relates to recent larger works while 
retaining the sense of scale of his canvases and 
the power of the natural events of which his 
mystical, lightning-fed images are the. created 
equivalents. 

R. B. Kitaj, whose Sines ticttiees have 


been making an influential impression - in the ; 


ery, i Briest, Deck Chair, Disesonie Bematl 
1961’ in which the subtle and sensuous colour 
underlines rather than revokes the disturbing 
nature of the half-told tale. Several artists mal 


but even where these are most obtru-— 
‘sive, as in the ‘ Two Forms, 1961’ by 
Tektas Agaoglu, the sensation remains. 
of the forms having been painted, 
least of having been discovered by 
brush. This quality of discovery _ is 
also to be found in the. collage-painting 
“Red, Black, White, 1961’ ~ by 
ieee Erma. Here the complicated _ 
» surface of leaves of paper begin in 
free, gestural forms. of brushed tem- 
pera paint, of high key and clear 
crisp colour. By incisive cutting and 
displacement these forms develop, but 
never spread beyond the original 
format. It is significant of the kind 
of physical involvement which this 
picture encourages in the spectator 
that one should seek to unravel the 
actual process of its. making. One 
cannot altogether do this because in 
the attempt one discovers how firmly 
all the parts hang together. A brush 
stroke or a run of paint or a channel 
‘of clear paper will start one’s delving eye along 
an unexpected sequence of events and, in shift- 
ing one’s trail constantly and broadly across 
the surface, one discovers the coherence of the 
underlying form. This structure supports and 
deepens the emotions of cheerful, almost 
debonair pleasure which one feels when one has 
looked at it in this way. In a more restrained 
but no less sensitive way the refined tensions 
and tonality of Derek Hirst’s paintings originate 
in a physically felt experience of landscape. 

Refined reactions in front of nature are also 
expressed in the water-colours of. Larry Bigelow 
at the Waddington. His technical skill is such 
that, on occasion, nature is remembered rather 
than reflected; the calm suggested is the calm 
after a storm rather than before, but these gentle 
images hold up well in the large aden, areas 
of the paper. : 

The retrospective exhibition of i se of 
Vanessa Bell at the Adams Gallery has some- 
thing more to offer than a minor historical 
comment. Several -paintings between 1912 and 
1916 express the artist’s excitement in. aesthetic 
events as they then were, and a confidence and 
ae of structure can be seen in such pictures” 

‘The Mantelpiece of 1914’ which later 
patie to soften and evaporate. . i 
i ’ “ i . > 


The Architecture = Sir John Soane, by] 
Stroud (Studio Books, £3 10s.) is the second in 
series devoted to British architecture. 
contains 225 black-and-white | aa 


raisonné of Soane’s work. 
by ] Professor Henry-Russell Hi 


‘Lawrence of Arabia. By Anthony Nutting. 
Hollis and Carter. 21s. 


~ Reviewed by FRANCIS WATSON 


JE FILM BASED ON Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
which the living Lawrence-would not sanction, 

ad over which his executors remained scrupu- 
sly cautious, is at last under way with Mr. 
Nutting in an advisory role. The man who 
entered Damascus at Feisal’s side in 1918 has 
een dead for twenty-six years, and there have 


still await (as Mr. Colin Wilson noted for his 
own generation in The Outsider) a fully authori- 
ative and unbiassed biography. Even Mr. Ald- 
ington did not claim to have produced a defini- 


defi flation has obtained wide currency. M. Villars, 
Perhaps fortunately, had not seen it when pre- 
ing a Frenchman’s appraisal of a national 
pponent that could in some ways be called 
generous. Captain Liddell Hart is now thought 
to have been too close to his subject. Mr, Nut- 
ting, from a safer distance, views it as a student 
‘of a changed Arab world, and the scope of his 
book has the limits indicated in his title—the 
title that Lawrence tried to forget. 

_ Within those limits he lets the heroic, the 
dramatic and the touching incidents, the horrors 
and the absurdities also, speak for themselves in 
a well-arranged re-telling of the story that was 
So much better than the legend. There are no 
source-references, footnotes or variora—it is not 
that sort of book, and need not be. Only of the 
experience at'Deraa does Mr. Nutting ask 
5 What, then, is the truth?’ and pass on, after 
briefly ition to the different versions the one in 
Mr. ’Rattigan’s play Ross (which surely was a 
‘regrettable dramatic device rather than ‘ another 
theory ”). And to bring it into scale he calls in 
the most severe and thoughtful of Lawrence’s 
Critics, who was (it does no harm to be reminded) 
Lawrence himself. ‘Here were the Arabs believ- 
ing me, Allenby and Clayton trusting me, my 
‘bodyguard dying for me: and I began to wonder 
‘if all established reputations were founded, like 
mine, on’ fraud’. (Another man might have 
‘written ‘if my reputation, like others . . .’) 
This is a different matter from the character- 
istic impishness in Lawrence’s picture of his first 
meeting with the admired Allenby, which the 
author also quotes. ‘ Allenby could not make out 
how much was genuine performer and how 
‘much charlatan’, We are shown that the tricks 
usually had a purpose related to the overriding 
one of taking Damascus with and for the Arabs. 
sense of fraud derived from Lawrence’s 
dge of the existence of the Sykes-Picot 

t. What Mr. Nutting contrives to bring 


ion of action to thought, even under this 
onal burden of guilt, What the chosen 
and his Arabs could gain and keep would 
ge cometh and co- 


been many books about him besides his own. But~ 


tive work, yet his almost neurotic exercise in - 


dynastic mistrust, of Arab history and psy- 
chology, of personal conflicts and loyalties in the 
desert (not in Cairo, nor yet at Versailles) that 
both the tragedy of the story and its astonishing 
achievements are to be measured. If Mr. Nutting 
has been led to perceive this by his own know- 
ledge of the area and its subsequent problems, he 
avoids hindsight in his political explanations. 
And perhaps Lawrence’s eventual expression of 
satisfaction with the settlements for Iraq and 
Transjordan, which Mr. Nutting finds ‘not a 
little surprising’, is to be seen simply as the 
natural éxaggeration of partial relief after total 
despair. 

So far, so good. We are into the Hedjaz in 


~ a few pages, and carried by short and engrossing 


chapters towards triumph and its aftermath. But 
the portrait on the dust-jacket (an impressive 


‘choice, and the book is well illustrated) is of 


A/c T. E. Shaw, not of Lawrence of Arabia. Of 
course the one is the other; but the larger 
portrait, the uncompleted life, is not to be even 
suggested in a few pages by way of epilogue. It 
is the Lawrence of Uxbridge and Bovington and 
Clouds Hill, of Karachi and Miranshah, of 
Cattewater and Bridlington, that awaits a bio- 
grapher. Perhaps he will not get one of juster 
proportions than his own letters provide in 
David Garnett’s edition—and Mr. Garnett holds 
that, had he lived, one would have seen ‘the 
whole of his career up to 1935 as an extraordin- 
ary apprenticeship for what was to follow ’. That 
is a reasoned speculation, but it should be a 
warning that those who search for a key to the 
‘problem’ of T. E. Lawrence have not really 
approached either its meaning for him or its ex- 
tension to ourselves. Mr. Nutting, having already 
handled very fairly the questions of motive in 
relation to the campaign with the Arabs, has 
been tempted to round off his book with a more 
general hypothesis. He is not to be blamed that 
his findings, all of which were examined at one 
time and another by Lawrence himself, are de- 
scribed by his publishers as ‘ a startling and con- 
troversial challenge’, But his postscript is to be 
lamented, if only for the fact that too many 
readers are prepared to accept a word like 
“masochism’ as a clinical diagnosis absolving 
them from further thought. 


The Hour After Midnight. By Colin Morris. 
Longmans. 16s. 

The theme of this book, seen through the 
experience of a Methodist minister on the 
Copperbelt, is the relation of religion and 
politics. Must the Church refrain from criticizing 
the decisions of governments and confine itself 
to private morality? This was the opinion of the 
unidentified hooligan who wrecked Mr. Morris’s 
church after he had preached on ‘Loose the 
bands of wickedness and let the oppressed go 
free’; and in soberer Nyasaland it is the opinion 
of earnest Bible students who walk out when 
similar sermons are preached. © 

' When he arrived in Africa Mr. Morris, with 
the liberal’s passion for fairness, gave. full credit 
to his European congregation for their generosity 
and sincere paternal concern for the Africans 
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with whom they had personal dealings. But he 
soon learned that there was no room for fair- 
ness; not to support the European position in 
toto was to be a traitor. And at the same time 
he began ‘to see our society through the eyes 
of a cultured African ’. 

Gradually he found himself forced to the view 
that the paternalistic attitude is a denial of 
human dignity; and that in a country where it 
is ‘ patriotic to talk about partnership but sedi- 
tious to practise it’ it was as much incumbent 
on him to speak out as it would have been on an 
Old Testament prophet. 

After the 1959 emergency came the Monckton 
Commission, and some relaxation in racial segre- 
gation, and the Macleod Constitution in Nyasa- 
land. Foreseeing as inevitable a corresponding 
development in Northern Rhodesia, Mr. Morris 
joined the organizers of a new party to unite 
liberals of both races during the period of transi- 
tion to a fully representative government. He 
took leave of his congregation and became for 
the time a full-time politician, ‘ The battlefield 
had shifted but the war was the same—the same 
struggle against injustice and for peace’. 

Lucy Mair 


Love in Five Temperaments 
By J. Christopher Herold. Hamilton. 25s. 
Patterns of Sex and Love: A Study of the 
French Woman and her Morals. By the 
French Institute . of Public Opinion. 
Translated by Lowell Bair. 
Gibbs and Phillips. 25s. 


Even in the land of Rabelais and Miss Bardot, 
psychologists are busy giving ‘ depth interviews 
with carefully chosen subjects’ and sociologists 
conduct sample surveys on the themes of ‘love 
in its various individual and social aspects’ and 
‘women in human and sociological terms’, The 
‘summary of their findings, put out by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion, is not start- 
ling in its revelations. One in five marriages are 
‘for love’, whereas over half are ‘in order to 
feel protected in life’. One married woman in 
three had intercourse with her fiancé before 
marriage, though the proportion rises to nearly 
one half ‘notably among working-class women 
and those who practise no religion’. On the 
other hand, ‘adultery and divorce are more fre- 
quent in the middle classes than in the working 
classes’. Sexual morality has little correlation 
with social class in general. Parents of all classes 
tend to keep their daughters in great ignorance 
of the facts of life. Infidelity is condemned more 
severely in women than in men. Prudery is 
prevalent, modesty often overpowering. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Herold, who won literary 
fame with his splendid biography of Madame 
de Staél, offers as a sequel a collection of lively 
biographical studies of five astonishing women 
who all belonged to the grand monde of eigh- 
teenth-century France. One wonders what 
replies the pollsters would have got from these 
five sinners: from Madame de Tencin, for 
instance, who knew no class morality either. She 
came from provincial gentry, helped to make her 
brother (who was also her lover) a cardinal, 
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om Ps end che Fislish ae and 
ms ‘made her salon the hub of the intellectual life 
of her time. The only luminaries absent from 
: pa ber Tuesday dinners were Voltaire (whose dis- 


a anyhow her son, This renegade nun who was 
pat treated so kindly by Pope Benedict XIV wrote 
_ four novels dealing with the psychology of love. 
a Did any of the 1,000 and more French women 
~<A quizzed by the Institute have comparable qualifi-- 
cations to speak? In short, which reveal more 
about a  society—or about humanity—the 
4! remarkable characters © of public life or the 
average, ordinary members? 

' Mr: Herold uses his witty and astringent 
accounts of the five women to introduce a host 
of minor characters who, collectively, tell us 
much about life at all levels. There is the most 

chivalrous gaoler of all time, M. de Maison- 
rouge, who so tenderly loved Mademoiselle 
_ Delaunay that he made her two years’ imprison- 
ment in the Bastille the happiest time of her 
life—by arranging for her lover and fellow- 
prisoner to have ready access to her cell. There 
is the remarkable assemblage of characters 


around the actress, Mademoiselle Clairon, who. 


lived to be eighty and so experienced the French 
Revolution. The two others in the little gallery, 
the Circassian ex-slave Charlotte-Elizabeth Aissé 


and the courtesan Julie de Lespinasse, were the 


centres of equally colourful personalities and 

- activities. None sought love in marriage: indeed 

only one did marry and, she (Madame Delaunay | 

de Staal) married in her fifties a man whom 

she never loved and hardly knew or got to 
_ know. 

From the sociological survey we get a blurred 
and inconclusive impression of French marital 
life today, to which little save confusion is added 
by the oddly inconsequential comments of 


several French writers headed by Marcel Aymé. 


+ From Mr. Herold we get a clear image of the 
harsh, corrupt yet intensely human upper crust 

of the ancien régime. 
down. 


a 


Davip THOMSON 


The Glorious First of June. By Oliver Warner. 
Batsford 21s. 


Here is a vivid reconstruction of a great action. 


It is not an easy one to describe, being, in its 
tactical aspect, a deliberate departure from its 
predecessors. Lord Howe was essentially an in- 
novator who, briefly, sought to secure three 
tactical advantages: to choose his moment of 
attack, to creat a real mélée, and to prevent his 
enemy from extricating himself from it. The first 
explains the preliminary fights of May 28 and 
29—he had to secure the windward position. The 
second was achieved by his approach in line- 
abreast and his attempt to cut the enemy line at 
all points: such very close fighting would cer- 
tainly produce a mélée. The third would be 


* 
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through, thus preventing the enemy’s escape 
_downwind. In the event, his first two aims suc- 
ceeded wholly, his third only partially. He 
expected, as Mr. Warner tells us, one prize for 
every break-through, and this is precisely what 
- he got: but only six broke through. It might 

have paid better, perhaps, to stress these aims 
more clearly at the outset, and then to treat the 


® 


ever in sapien the reality the 

differed from the pre-action plan, that plan; e 
simpler and more clear-cut than the reality, came 
-mear enough to success to give the battle its 
distinctive pattern; whereas, divorced from the 
plan, the reality looks more pees than it really 


like she reciprocated) and d’Alembert, who was — 


Blackhall was brought up ‘the hard way’. 


His method wins, hands — 


achieved if all the British ships could get 


was. y t2 
Once this is said, there’! can be nothing but 


praise for Mr. Warner’s handling of a difficult 


task. The crux of the fighting was, as Howe in- 

tended, the mélée, and its desperate closeness is 
revealed time and again in the narrative’s many 
and lively details. In such circumstances the nar- 
rator cannot confine himself to the movements 
of squadrons. Each ship must play its lone hand, 

and each officer—as distinct from each flag- - 
officer—must stand out as an individual, differing 


_ from his neighbours. Here the author has’ been 


markedly successful, making not only Howe and 
his admirals real flesh-and-blood people, but also 
his captains—Gambier, Payne, Collingwood, 
Pakenham, etc.: even lieutenants like Codring- 
ton; even midshipmen like the thirteen-year-old 
Dillon. The latter’s description of the fight has 
only recently been discovered, and Mr. Warner 
makes most effective use of its fresh, first-hand 
material. 
MicHaeE. Lewis 
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This House Had Windows 
By David Scott Blackhall. Max Parrish. 16s. 


Mr. Blackhall grew up in the Black Country, 
the seventh child in a family of nine. His father, 
a tailor, was a cripple, with the result that the 
mother, 
warded of all the people I have ever known’, 
virtually became the head of the family. Mr. 
He 
tells us a great deal about his family, and how 
he himself went to work at the age of fifteen. 


All this is interesting enough—it is a genuine ‘ 


piece of social history—and it is made the more 


so because Mr. Blackhall writes attractively and, — 


at appropriate points of his story, introduces 
some of his own poems. But what makes this 
book rather different from the rest of its kind 
is Mr. Blackhall’s dramatic account of the 
tragedy which overtook him the year after he 
began work at Wednesbury Town Hall. He — 
discovered, almost by chance, that he had lost 
the.sight of one eye. Thirty years later, married, 
and with his own family, he was totally blind. 

He had a disastrous experience ina London 
eye hospital but slowly fought his way back 
to sanity, owing much, in the process, to the 
friendship of a Catholic nun, a dietician in the 
hospital, and Maurice Nicoll. These gave him 
a glimpse of other worlds, enabling him to 
acquire a more positive attitude towards life. 


The -texture of his own thinking and feeling 


having been deepened, Mr. Blackhall is able to 
offer much valuable advice to others, and parti- 
cularly to those who may find themselves with 
a similar disability. Henry Treece says in a 
brief foreword, ‘ This is a moving book in the 
best sense—that it moves the reader beyond the © 
frontier of tears towards positive action’. 
it is something more. It is the courageous and 
informed testament of a stoic, and a poet who, 
though devoid of outer sight, has developed an 
acute inner vision, and a ala love for man- 
kind. 


“the hardest working and the least re- | 


But © 


-  Leonarp Ciark. . 
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‘§ Routledge and Kegan Pi 6s. 
~The Poetic Theory of Paul Valery 
_ By W.N. Ince. Saks 
Leicester University Press. 25s. 3 
If it were the gee of a French Poet 


te in ccc and sie at the Sorbor 

_ This seems to be Valéry’s fate. No young poe 

speaks of him except to hold him up asa wane 

‘ing to poets: ‘I think he was the only ts 

- poete maudit of our time . . .’, writes Y 

Bonnefoy; ‘he was deprived of that es 1 

- joy mingled with tears which wrenches a | 
from its night ’. Dr. Ince, in his densely doc 
mented analysis of the relation between inspira 
tion and technique - in Valéry’s poetic theory, 
- provides an indirect confirmation of the poets’ 4 
disdain when one arrives at the last page and 
discovers that not once has he offered a single” 
quotation from Valéry’s verse. ° * 

‘Valéry studies have not yet arrived at the 

“same result as Mallarmé studies. The concen- — 
trated attention devoted to the latter’s poems has 
not disturbed the ‘ préciosité féconde’ of the 
poems themselves; Mallarmé becomes, year by 
year, only the greater poet. ‘Le cas Valéry’ is 
different and has become more complicated since ~ 
the days of Henri Brémond and ‘la poésie 

_ pure’. The manuscripts with their variant read-_ 
ings have come to light, the correspondence is 
being issued and, most important of all, the 
legendary Gahsers are receiving restricted publi- 
cation—which is better than no publication at all. 
It would be wrong to suggest that the poems have 

_ disappeared in all this activity; they are still there, 

_ they continue to be ‘ material’ for the Sorbonne, — 

but literary opinion appears increasingly to 
regard them as essais or instruments of research 
(Valéry himself called them ‘ exercises ays in that 
exploration of the human consciousness which 
was Valéry’s self-imposed task. In the opinion 
of M. Berne-Joffroy—one_ of the ablest critics 
of letters and painting in France at the present 
time—Valéry is another Montaigne, his person 
a sage and his works a vade-mecum for a civi- 
lized man; that he ‘fabricated’ poems was but — 
to illustrate the functions of the mental pro- 
cesses he had set out to analyse: ‘.... con- 

-struire la gamme et le systéme d’accords dont 
la pensée en général serait la Musique’. No 
wonder the young poets are scandalized. —_ 

‘I think it necessary to place both Miss — 
Mackay’s and Dr. Ince’s books within the con- 
text of present opinion about Valéry, though 
this is not to suggest that this image of one of 
the greatest though least understood of modern 
European writers has by any means reached its 
final form. If Valéry the poet appears to be 
giving place to Valéry the philosophe, that is” 
perhaps a just revenge upon the fashionable 
acclaim with which the nineteen-twenties flat- 
tered him. Dr. Ince’s study is an important — 
contribution to reassessment if only because he 
is the first English critic to draw extensively | 
upon the Notebooks in which day after day, — 
before the first light, Valéry sissies ee learres 8 
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nee corrects the assumption that Valéry 
ittle more than a verse technician—a judge- 
that Valéry himself, with his horror of 
romantic gush of inspiration, did much to 


acted attente, ‘the preparation’, as Dr. 
describes it, ‘of the field of possibilities 
tuted by the poet’s psyche’. It was only 
) Valery had offered himself to this Process 


jai mpm with geometrical quan- 
The more this attente is illuminated by 


Mn. NAIPAUL presents ‘life among the Hindu 
community of Trinidad as a condition of enor- 
‘mous imnocence. The thefts, floggings, dupings 
pretensions among these shopkeepers, clerks 
_ petty landowners are bathed in mildness, 
without any effect of sentimentality. There are 
few overt signs of the author’s affection for his 
hero (his being called ‘ Mr. Biswas’ even from 
the moment of his birth is perhaps one) and 
“yet he is made great and memorable in the way 
in which respect and affection can reach through 
to define not only the core of a personality but 
os exact manifestations relevant to the particular 
work of art. Here every detail is right, and we 
observe with the deepest pleasure the develop- 
ment of Mr. Biswas into his full sarcastic, 
‘clownish, determined yet easily depressed self. As 
‘the dissident member of the hive he has married 
into, resenting the rule of his Tulsi in-laws, his 
life revolves round a search for independence in 
‘the form of a house of his own. Deeper than this 
is the search for self-fulfilment, and education in 


‘one form or another is perhaps the real theme, 


of the book. The foisted dregs of Western educa- 
tion and culture are the muted villains (Biswas 
scorns his son’s textbook; ‘ When I was a boy it 
used to be the Royal Reader and Blackie’s Tropi- 
cal Reader”) but there is no bitterness, and 
Biswas’s actual achievement (that of -being a 
‘comically macabre journalist) appears natural 
and satisfying in its context. His father had been 
a labourer; his children get scholarships abroad. 
His life is a haphazard but stubborn struggle 
for self-respect and enlightenment, and makes an 
utterly absorbing book. 

vs Mr. Sillitoe has returned to the Seaton family 
or his latest novel. Arthur in Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning defied the deceitful and 
deadening affluence of the “fifties; Brian, his 
elder brother, in Key to the Door defies the 
rulers who kept his family on the dole before 
the war and used him to uphold imperialism 
after it. hm alder dissidence sounds more 


mising 


a ‘He Godt England ane didn’t ’e 
B aaa Frank Varley called from a few 


You. ‘reckon so?’ Brian answered. ‘It was 
ad his gang as turned hosepipes on the 
ners before the war’, 


A House for Mr. Biswas. 

Key to the Door. 

The Window. By Alasdair Clayre. 

When My Girl Comes Home. 
Sermons and Soda-water. 
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Valéry and his critics the more possible it is to 


see the unity in his life and work; the twenty 


_ years’ abandonment of literature is no longer 


an inexplicable interlude but an element in these 
poems written on the margin of a silence more 
important to him than any words. 

It will seem as if Miss Mackay’s study, The 
Universal Self, has been relegated to the post- 
script of a discursive review but, such is the 
general disregard of Valéry in England at the 
present time, I wanted to lead up to her book 
as the best exposition of the man and all: his 
work that has yet been attempted. It is obvious 


New Novels 


By V. S. Naipaul. 
By Alan Sillitoe. 


By V. S. Pritchett. 
By John O’Hara. 


* Old Fatguts was saving his own neck ’, Albert 
said, ‘not ourn. He didn’t give a bogger about 
us. It was all his bleeding factory-owners he 
saved; . <7 

The second part of the book shows Brian’s boy- 
hood experience put into action when he 
becomes a National Serviceman in Malaya. His 
important gesture is to let a communist guerilla 
escape after being ambushed on a rescue mission 
in the jungle (‘I didn’t kill him because he was 
aman’). The counterpointing of his earlier life 
with these military scenes is meant to make the 
message of the book clear. Brian knows which 
side he is on. Unfortunately, though, this isn’t 
enough to support 450 pages. Brian himself is 
a duller figure than Arthur, and the first part 
of the novel, while it gives us a lively picture of 
working-class Nottingham in the ’thirties,- seems 
to detach itself irrevocably from the rest. Brian 
rakes the rubbish dumps with his thievish 
cousin, saves up to buy Dumas, or watches a 
pig being killed, but this wealth of incident, 
though often excellently done, only accentuates 
the division, while the Malayan .scenes are 
uninspired. 

The Window on the other hand has a com- 
plex, almost contrived, plot which refreshes one 
with the reassurance that fiction can so obviously 
be the product of cool intelligence and yet not 
jar one with its handling of a variety of points 
of view. In Mr. Clayre’s extremely interesting 
first novel the characters engage like chessmen, 
and their preoccupations fit neatly together to 
form a kind of socio-political panorama of con- 
temporary life. It is their actions, rather than 
their beliefs, which do not fit so well. The re- 
lationships in this five-finger exercise are highly 
dramatic. The characters seem always threaten- 
ing to be more personally alive than the author 
wishes them to be, and they move sometimes a 
little awkwardly in his careful and evocative 
prose, like actors. Fewer vitamins than Mr. 
Naipaul, but much more protein than Mr. 
Sillitoe. 

V. S. Pritchett has, of course, been doing for 
years what in newer, lesser writers continually 
seems surprising. He is a master of the subtlest 
fears and aspirations of all social classes, casting 
them into significant detail with a patient skill 
that one pines for in the dull stretches of report- 
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that she has devoted many years to its pre- 
paration and she has the advantage of intimate 
familiarity. with Valéry’s milieu. She is a sure 
guide in the labyrinth of his poetics and intel- 
lectual preoccupations. And because she does 
not displace Monsieur Teste and Mon Faust 
in order to exalt La feune Parque her critical 
discussions of the poems rediscover their 
value. ‘I have attempted to create poetry 
from the human being’, claimed Valéry. 
POET is the word which has to be recut on his 
epitaph. 

H. G. WHITEMAN 


Deutsch. 21s. 

W. H. Allen. 18s. 

Cape. 16s. 

Chatto & Windus. 16s. 
The Cresset Press. 18s. 


ing that too often pass for social realism. Mr. 
Pritchett gives us a deeper realism of character 
and situation. He can not only describe how a 
bore speaks (in ‘On the Scent’) but he can 
dramatically reveal that the bore is not altogether 
the failure he appears to be without any superfi- 
cial twist to the narrative. His stories are neat 
but never slick: they don’t evade their underly- _ 
ing moral truth, His descriptions, too,. have more 
Poetic originality in them than satire, without 
losing their edge or relevance (‘ She had a small 
pink hat half hidden in her hair, at an angle 
which gave her pale face the look of folly the 
waning moon has.in a windy sky’). Even in 
what is perhaps the most superficial story in this 
collection, ‘ The Fall’, where a figure of jocular 
insecurity, eclipsed by his film-star brother, tries 
to impress his fellow accountants at an annual 
dinner, even here it is plain that Mr. Pritchett’s 
expert treatment of simple material is evidence 
of the best kind of talent in his field. 

John O’Hara is a modern Midas: whatever ' 
he writes turns to celluloid. It has been easy to 
damn him for writing a masterpiece for his first 
novel and becoming available to Hollywood 
since, but one cannot get away from the fact 
that if he has lost the tragic vision of Appoint- 
ment in Samarra, he has retained his hypersensi- 
tive delight in unravelling the social nuances of 
American middle-class life. Sermons and Soda- 
water, three stories told by a thinly disguised 
‘Jim Mallory’, brings us back, via nostalgia, to 
that essential world of the country club, the 
shady politico, the pseudo-platonic relationships 
with unhappy but sought-after girls, the strain of 
a small-town marriage that can’t make the grade, 
and so on. It is a sentimental plea for life and 
love: ‘ What really, can any of us know about 
any of us, and why must we make such a thing 
of loneliness when it is the final condition of us 
all? And where would love be without it?’ It 
says something for Mr. O’Hara’s talents that his 
book leads naturally to such.a question without 
baulking at the experience or the emotion which 
prompts it. It is an uncommonly good book, and 
if to use the word ‘sentimental’ at all implies 
not being moved as much as the author would 
wish, one is inclined to feel that this is the fault 
of cynicism and not of Mr. O’Hara. 

JoHN FULLER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Cousins, Face to Face 


LAST SUNDAY brought John Freeman ‘ Face to 
Face’ with Frank Cousins. We had as usual 
the introduction of Topolski sketches, fussy, 
elaborate and unvivid, the artist’s corpse to be 
revivified before the camera, and after it was all 
over Mr. Cousins was buried once again in 
drawings, like a shroud. Of course this conven- 
tion is doubly useful. The producer does not 
have to devise a new beginning and end for each 
personality. He just telephones Topolski, And 
the impact of the programme is conveniently 
muted; however vivid the interview may be, it 
is contained within the uniform binding, one of 
a series. 

The interview itself was not very revealing. 
Mr. Cousins’s views on unilateral disarmament 
were well known. John Freeman did not probe 
the weak points.. Mr. Cousins was revealed by 
being put through his familiar 
paces, rather. than being 
harassed. What did one get 
from it? Frank Cousins has a 
most engaging smile, a deep 
moral conviction that he is 
right, a conviction that by being 
a full-time trade unionist he 
can do every year more than a 
labour politician can do over a 
lifetime, during the years he is 
in office, for the working people 
whose leader he is, The most 
revealing incident in his life was 
his recollection of an unem- 
ployed man and wife making 
for London with a baby in a 
pram, fed with water from a 
bottle, and with newspaper nap- 
pies, when he was a long- 
distance lorry driver. This 
happened over a quarter of a 
century ago. I had the impres- 
sion that Mr. Cousins is still 
trying to put it right. 

I was reminded of being 
hauled up by Mr. Ernest Bevin 
during the late war to make a 
film about accident prevention. 
We had a meeting with about 
twenty people lasting an hour and a half. When 
it was over, I asked the Minister of Labour’s 
Chief Adviser what conclusion we had reached, 
because it appeared to me that Mr. Bevin had 


“Face to Face’: /Jeft, drawing by Feliks Topolski of Frank Cousins and, right, Mr. Cousins during his 


interview with John Freeman 


been talking nonsense from start to finish. 
“The Minister is very busy ’, said his. adviser. 
“He doesn’t realize that was all done twenty 


years ago’. He smiled. ‘ Just forget it. He’s a 
great man’. 

Mr. Cousins is also a great-man. But I 
wonder whether he looked at the inquiry in 
‘Tonight’ into the Jarrow march among con- 
temporary Jarrovians, If so, he should know that 
the mystique of the socialist ’thirties has become 
a musty-stink in the ’sixties. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
appeared for five minutes before Mr. Cousins, 
talking of praying for world peace, was far more 
impressive. The power of the trade unions is 
great; but, as their founders in this country 
knew, that of Almighty God is greater still. 

Two weeks ago I complained that ‘Panorama’ 
was dull when it was official. Ludovic Kennedy’s 
story from the United States on H-bomb 
shelters (October 9) was stimulating enough, but 
dangerously misleading. We began with a pundit 
named Mr, Hermann Kahn, who played with 
possible H-bomb casualties like a tycoon with a 
paper-knife. Ten million? Thirty million? 


John Cura 


Maybe. But some would survive—and Mr. 
Kahn seemed confident he would be among 
them. Then the programme took us across to 
California. Manufacturers of 
swimming pools were shifting 
over to H-bomb shelters. Nota 
pool had been ordered for six 
weeks, but the shelter business 
was booming: ten to fifteen 
shelters a day being ordered, at 
£800 a go. We visited the pre- 
pared men, who had invested 
large sums in survival. Their 
money will have been wasted if 
there is no nuclear war. They 
talked not of what might hap- 
pen, but of what will happen. 
They were as terrifying as 
Mr. Kahn. 

To those of us who had read 
a few days before that sten-guns 
were being sold as routine H- 
bomb shelter equipment (to 
keep the neighbours away), this 
provided apparently convincing 
testimony that Americans were 
convinced Armageddon had 
come and were making it big 
business, As the commentator’s 
voice announced that alloca- 
tions for shelters by the U.S. 
Government had been currently 
increased 700 per cent., we saw 
a visual of President Kennedy. roaring with 
laughter: most disturbing. 

Back to the studio in London, and Uncle 
Dimbleby is seated (with stick mike) among a 
‘representative cross-section’ of the British 
public, fathers, mothers, school-teachers, ‘I 
hope the Government will give us suicide pills’, 
commented one, who had perhaps read her 
Nevil Shute. ore 

This was sensational television reporting, but 
was it, I ask, responsible? I believe that the 
number of Americans building H-bomb shelters 
is infinitesimal; but we were given no figures. 
The 700 per cent. increase in spending by the 
U.S. Government sounds a lot, but for how 
many decades will that need to be continued to 
provide.immunity for population for that 
two or three weeks which is considered vital? 
And even then what happens when another 
bomb is dropped at the end of the second week? - 

Instead of confronting us with the bemuse- 
ment of an uninformed British cross-section, 
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would it not have been better to have the reac- 
= of people well informed about the climate 

of American opinion and the facts about H- 
bomb shelters? Perhaps. But then there might 
have been no story. 

“ Adventure’ has not begun well as a series. 
Explorers need every penny they can raise 
through entertainment by-products. But did we 
have to have a story of Christmas on the Falk- 
land Islands instead of more interesting data 
about the survey? And Mrs. Toulmin’s explora- 
tion of the tunnel of Polycrates on Samos told 
us little about the tunnel and left me wondering 
what Mr: Toulmin was doing while his wife 
seemed to be enjoying that Samian wine. If it 
wants “ Adventure ’, couldn’t the B.B.C. substan- 
tially underwrite the cost of worth-while expedi- 
tions in return for the world television rights? 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


DRAMA 
Full Blast 


THOSE SERIALS, series, and repetitive parlour 
games which are designed to pin us to our sets 
and so often have the reverse effect are 
now at full blast. 

The outer-space aspect of A For 
Andromeda (Tuesdays) has only just got 
going, but it looks as though we shall be 
dealing with pure and superior intelli- 
gences rather than bug-eyed monsters. 
The upper strata of science fiction has a 
rarefied atmosphere which I find hard to 
breathe. However, the scientists met to 
date are convincingly scornful, sus- 
Picious, jealous, and insecure, the poli- 
ticians, military, and organizers good and 
stupid, and the lady press officer 
ambiguous and a cause of involvement. 
The business goes slow and sinister so 
far. Still, it does move. 

Rifled luggage, cars driven dangerously 
by deaf-mute drivers, and urbane threats 
in foreign English are the homely in- 
gredients of Flower of Evil (October 11). 
By the time they found the body in the 
bath, with significant flower thrown in, 
my apathy was beginning to get out of 
hand. Prognosis poor. 


part 
Lane as Kramer, Willi 


: 


one of Flower of Evil, with (left to right), Marshall Jones 
Meddick am Lucas as Detective-Inspector 
Mitchell, and Betty McDowall as his wife Ann 


wae LIS FENRER 


The goonish arrogance 
of Mr. Michael Bentine 
and his company makes 
‘Its A Square World’ 
(Thursdays) worth close 
attention, though the lack 
of continuity. or a regular 
shape to the variety of 
skits, sketches, and larks is 
distracting. I suppose the 
question is: Are we dis- 
tracted enough? ’ It is good 
that the B.B.C. should let 
its News be mocked. I 
hope, however, that no 
goon will use his speeded- 
up-film device on that 
news in the hope of a 
laugh. It goes too fast al- 


ready. The cartoon figure 
of Mr. Podley was alto- 
gether admirable. ‘Its A 


Square World’ deserves a 
special welcome as a fore- 
taste of that other docu- 
mentary to add on to Pano- 


Leslie Dwyer as Tom Potter. and Tristram Jellinek as Simon 


Rowland in The Felly End Strike 


John Cura 


rama’ which might come 
on a third channel. 

The felly End Strike 
(October 13), by Leslie 
Collins, was guaranteed 
to be sound on jelly 
factories because its psy- 
chologist author once 


worked in one. Of 
course that proves 
nothing in itself, but 


there were many pas- 
sages of dramatic reality 
and several characters to 
be found in many a fac- 
tory and office at any 
time but hardly ever in 
the theatre or on tele- 
vision. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the 
reasonably _ suspicious, 
sardonic workman ‘ Pea- 
nuts’ (Harry Locke) 
and the snooty tele- 
phonist. The canteen 
talk about money, the 
departmental jealousies, 
the foreman syndrome, 
and the inarticulate and 


mance of the young 


‘A for Andromeda ’ 
Peter Halliday as ae Fleming, and Patricia Kneale as Judy Adamson 


always interrupted ro- 


(left to right) Frank Windsor as Dennis Bridger, 
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lovers (Ronald Lacey and Susan Burnet) 
all come across well. 

I was not happy about the speed with 
which the near-strikers turned Bacchan- 
alian and threatening; and their conver- 
sion to enthusiasm for the young master 
was sudden and sad. The senior directors 
and the union official were little more 
than quick caricatures; and the sugges- 
tion that the impact of automation on 
repetitive work need not matter if every- 
body is tactful and friendly raised my 
prejudiced: political hackles. The trouble 
about plays and novels by psychologists 
with industrial experience is always to-be 
found in the emotional crises (see Nigel 
Balchin). But Mr. Leslie Collins shows 
real promise and must do better. 

In the industrial area again, ‘ The Rag 
Trade’ (Fridays) continues to be endear- 
ingly vulgar and occasionally very funny, 
and the audience continues to be an in- 
fernal nuisance. I don’t believe it com- 
forts the performers who know their job, 
and because part of the quality of the 
nonsense rests on bogus realism, the slow out- 
bursts of merriment are mighty offensive. 

‘Play Your Hunch’ (October 10) was fairly 
daft and in patches painfully clumsy. These 
jolly games are always touch and go, and 
nobody could blame Jack Jackson for looking 
desperate at times. The thing might work in a 
month or so. The three ladies who might have 
been Mrs. Sidney James were all splendid. But 
if anyone interprets this as an encouragement to 
those wicked men who put guest artistes into 
shows I promise to sue them. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 
Drama 
Total Recall 


CHILDHOOD REMINISCENCES have been a popular 
inspiration for many radio writers but they 
have scarcely ever promoted the kind of total 
recall that Dominic Behan achieved in Anybody 
Here Seen Friday? (Third Programme, October 
11). Mr. Behan was nostalgic for his Dublin- 
slum childhood but never over-sentimental, and 
thanks to the hardy origins of his inspiration, 
he was never literary or bulging with that retro- 
spective ommiscience which has marred most 
radio childhoods, 

Instead of the customarily hushed introduc- 
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= 


4 


‘ 
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tion and the self-conscious scene-setinis he 


-Jaunched the listener with one blast of a folky 
song into the welter of sounds that once echoed 
in the tenements of Dublin’s Russell Street. 
One heard scraps of conversation in the way 
that a child hears them. Once the stage was set 
he gave time for the development of the pathos 
-and humour attending a community in which 
the weekly visit to the pawn shop was as much 
a part of the way of life as the fact that half a 
crown could mean the difference between a meal 
and starvation. Mr. Behan remembers correctly 
the pride which insisted on a brave funeral but 
he also captured the real- mood of a poverty- 
stricken working class which has more of a 
sense of fun to it than some of the donnish 
admirers of the works of Lawrence imagine. 


Mr. Behan may be accused of sentimentally . 
adjusting his view of his early world but the. 


picture he presented rang true to the facts and 


not to an academic idea of working-class life 
and manners. Besides, one was reminded by 


hearing those earlier voices in his life that those 
terrible brothers can still breathe down his neck 


_ to dispute his reminiscence wherever nostalgia - 


distorts. Life in Russell Street must have been 
sad and horrible at times but there was un- 
doubtedly a heroic gaiety about it too, and I 
could well understand the sense of loss when the 
community was moved to the outskirts of town. 
But this, of course, is to give no hint of the 
great wit of it all. As a final proof of its 
authenticity it must be recorded that the actors 


who took part never sounded for a moment as — 
if they were acting. For this we should thank 
H. B. Fortuin who produced the work and 


allowed Irishmen to go about the business for 
themselves and to transmit faithfully a scene 
which, far from being another exposition of 
blarney, had some claim to universality. I en- 
joyed and admired every minute of it. 

The performance of T. S. Eliot’s The Cock- 
tail Party (Home, October 9) inaugurated a 
series of plays from the ’fifties, which promises 


a splendid opportunity for second thoughts 


about work first performed in England in the 
last decade. 

This play is probably Mr. Eliot’s most 
successful lay work. It demands a hint of the 
ritualistic acting necessary to The Family 
Reunion, and though one could feel the impact 
of a dialogue style not dissimilar to that em- 
ployed by Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett the visual 
qualities of the play on the stage inevitably 
escaped translation to the radio. The unease, 
which I experienced when I first saw it in 


_ Brighton, and which, I hasten to add, had 


nothing to do with the author’s intended moral 
disturbance of his audience, was still present. 

Much dramatic capital of the kind that 
Ionesco pillories, when he says that all drama is 
a detective. story, is made of the mysterious 
identity of Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly who plays 
priest, psychiatrist, and deus ex machina to a 
group of rich people fumbling in a moral fog. 
His part invites impatience from anyone of the 
sort who finds, for example, the mysticism of a 
Barrie play too much to take. His scene with 
Celia Coplestone, the girl who is aware of a 
sense of sin even though she inhabits a moral 
desert, is a very fine one. As the last act reveals, 
in the account of her death as a missionary, that 
she is the play’s centre, it is a pity that Mr. Eliot 
felt bound to convey her story in the archaic 


style of the drawing-room comedy. Though 


Edward Chamberlayne is possibly a prototype 
on the moral plane of the failed heroés beloved 
by Mr. Osborne and Mr. Bolt, the other 
characters only confuse a theme that could have 
been worked out with more effect if Mr. Eliot 
had made up his mind to write his play straight. 

The style which he chose to use demands 
something incontrovertible and he attempted 


here to introduce the ambiguities of a play- 


Savion « on a Pierce scale. One Eaher ater in 


a meal of the ambiguities and fails to have room 


- for the main theme or dismisses them to explore 


the thesis that only by liberation from self can 


one find moral circumstance to match an 


intuitive sense of sin. As this thesis is of large 
interest it is almost a betrayal of it to set it ina 
Belgravia indulging in small talk. In retrospect 
one .may see that this play marks the moment 
when Mr. Eliot decided to popularize. It seemed 
at the time of its first performance to herald 
exciting prospects but I feel now that he should 
have stuck to his original last. — 
IAN RODGER 


‘THE SPOKEN WORD 


Some Schools Broadcasts 


For THE PAST TWO WEEKS, I have 
been sampling a variety of Schools 
Broadcasts in the Home Service, 
and reading through the literature supplied to 


_ the teacher. I started off with ‘ Junior Science’ 


(October 4) and a lecture on the air around us 


~and the way in which it affects our way of life. 
_ Then, in 


‘Travel Talks’ (Fridays) I was escorted 
through Slovenia, and the next week through 
Poland, and will later in the year be taken in 
comfort to Soviet Central Asia and the Syrian 
Desert, two places, at least, I would normally 
never visit. After travel came the modern 
languages series—ranging from Early Stages to 
Sixth Form standards. The illustrated booklet 
for the sixth-form series for the German lan- 
guage contains a potted biography of Hitler, 
and also a long poem by Brecht—perhaps, for 


many pupils, their first introduction to the . 


German poet. Meanwhile ‘Today and Yester- 
day’, a series for schools in Northern Ireland 


only, has been giving a glimpse of travel con- _ 


ditions in the nineteenth-century and will go on 
to discuss famous men and then four towns in 
Ireland, which evoke by their very names, 
leprechauns and smoking peat. 

Of the numerous and varied subjects for 
Schools, at which no one could possibly quibble, 
I feel the three most outstanding ones are 
‘Books, Plays, and Poems’, ‘The Christian 
Religion and Its Philosophy’, 
Sixth Forms’, the latter making any adult 
envious. The talks so far have dealt with William 
Blake, and later this month, Mr. T. G. 
Rosenthal will begin four talks on the life and 
work of Picasso. 

‘Books, Plays, and Poems’ (Wednesdays) for 
children aged thirteen to fifteen years deals this 
term with the work of D. H. Lawrence. If sur- 
prise is shown at the choice of subject, I think 
the answer would be that, after so much pub- 
licity, the name of D, H. Lawrence must be on 
the lips of many school-children who have been 
picking up copies of the much-publicized novel, 
trying to find the phrases that caused such con- 
sternation among adults. They were, of course, 
unaware that Lawrence had written other books 
as well. I think it was a very subtle psychological 
move on the part of the Corporation to have 
chosen Lawrence, and Mr. Anthony Thwaite is 
to be congratulated on his sympathetic, yet con- 
cise, portrait of Lawrence, and also on his open 
invitation to students to send in their own essays 
to him. Here is encouragement with a purpose— 


a theme carried through into yet another literary ~ 


series—‘ Listening and Writing’ (Fridays) which 
devoted one talk to the art of novel writing 
given by Mr. Ted Hughes (October 13). 

This need to communicate is now being ex- 
plained in simple terms to these young people— 
young people, who have an equal need to express 
themselves, but who lack the necessary stimulus. 
What they may be unable to say they may now 
commit to paper, knowing that someone is going 
to take an active interest in what they themselves 


- supply is a. constant current of interest, ¢ 


expected to attain and sustain such standards 


: ea ening end valiie: ‘series 
instructions to teachers aim extreme 
indeed: ‘ Originality, truth, simplicity, for 
the qualities to look for in judging the wor! 
The children can be encouraged to. criticize 
Praise . . . The main thing the teacher mu 
couragement, respect for the work . 
child’s writing should always be valued as . 
unique thing . . .” These aims, should of course, 
always be the teachers’ guide, but how can one 
person with an over-crowded classroom be 


Perhaps Mr. Thwaite has found the answer 
by offering his services as critic. I will certainly 
be very interested to listen to the replies he 
receives. They may not all be buddi 
Teaarenene but at least they will not be denied 
expression ‘of their innermost thoughts and secre 
fears, and for this parents should be gratef 
to the School Broadcasting service. Nowhe 
else could their children receive such a variety of 
subjects, presented in such a stimulating manner. — 


‘An adult could do worse than listen in one 


morning or afternoon. It is certainly an eye- 
opener into the yast amount of knowledge the 
brain can receive. 

MIcHAEL SwaN 


MUSIC 


National Anthem Masia 


SoME PEOPLE, surfeited with good 
things, may have thought last week’s 
=== programmes, including relays from 
the Swans and Leeds Festivals, relatively un- 
eventful. It depends whether you respond only 
to glamorous occasions, or whether you are 
fortunate enough to be in a musically receptive | 
state of mind—this cannot always be com-. 
manded—in which case one has seldom to look 
very far. The National Anthem, performed by 
the Leeds Festival Chorus and Philharmonia 


_ Orchestra, conducted by Giulini, at the con- 


and ‘ Talks for — 


re 


clusion of their performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
(Third, October 14), is a case in point. At first 
I thought the arresting performance we were 
listening to was due to Giulini’s magic. A 
hushed opening, with beautifully interwoven 
choral parts, was followed by a jubilant procla- 
mation, with interesting new harmonies and 
an enlivening figure on the side-drum and, at 
the conclusion, a_ large, spacious cadence of 
great elegance. 

There was little surprise when the announcer, - 
winding up the programme, told us the secret. 


. The arrangement was made for the occasion - 


by Benjamin Britten. It so happens that this is 

not Britten’s only arrangement of the National 

Anthem. He made an equally happy version 

some years ago for the thirteen-piece-orchestra 

of the English Opera Group. In view of the 

many different occasions associated with the 

National Anthem there is obviously a strong 

case for several such versions to be commis- 

sioned. At all events, I do not think that any- 

one having heard Britten’s attempt, actually 
an inspired transformation, will in future be 
altogether happy about the official version, per- 

functorily performed at concerts and the opera. 

One can easily think of half-a-dozen names as 

followers of Britten in this sphere. 

It was thrilling to hear at a peak hour, often” 
reserved for studio transmissions, a concert 
conducted by Furtwangler, Giulini, and Tos-— 
canini (Home, October 11). By comparison with — 
a live -broadcast, there was probably some lack 
of what is called quality; and if you made the 
effort it was just possible to catch the hardly 
perceptible gliding of the needle round the- 
grooves. But we musicians are not u ually much 
concerned with such mi Hs 


Thinking in Millions 


Last year the Bible Society achieved new records in 
all parts of the world. 


IN AFRICA the campaign to circulate a million Gospels has 
greatly exceeded its target; 


by Bible Society colporteurs; 


IN ARGENTINA total Scripture circulation exceeded one 


| IN JAPAN over a million Gospels and other Portions were sold 
. million copies for the first time; 


a 
x IN INDIA total. Scripture circulation exceeded two million 
copies for the first time; 


4 
D 

r IN BRAZIL. twenty million copies of Scripture have been 
. _ circulated in twelve years. 
4 The total cost of Scripture translation, production, and distribution 
j incurred by the Bible Society exceeded ONE MILLION POUNDS. 


¢ % The sale of Scriptures covered little more than half that cost. So 
, vast an undertaking needs the prayers and gifts of Millions of 


2 supporters, 

. 

_ THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN | 146 Queen Vietoria St, 
| BIBLE SOCIETY eg eat 
.. 


Royal Festival Hall 


_ Monday, December 4th, 1961, at 7.30 p.m. 


THE KINGDOM | Etcar 


The 
Royal Choral Society 


SOLOISTS: 
_ ELSIE MORISON . MARJORIE THOMAS 
RICHARD LEWIS . DONALD BELL 


At the Organ: Arnold Greir 


London Symphony Orchestra 


a . Conducted by 
ta SIR MALCOLM: SARGENT 


oe sepa 15)-, 12/6, 10)-, 7/6, 5j- obtainable at the Festival Hall 
x Office and usual Agents from November 4th. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society and the British 
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There are two kinds of 
people who ll want this new 


. Two quite different kinds of people will want the new TK24— 
the inexperienced and the experienced. The inexperienced because 
they don’t know any better and the experienced because they don’t 
know any better either: because there isn’t any better than this 


- brilliant new four track Grundig model. The new TK 24 makes no 


compromises. It doesn’t ask you to choose whether you want high 
fidelity or long play—it gives you both! All the time! Six hours 
record playback. 

It doesn’t ask you to scrap all your existing conventional twin track 
32 i.p.s. tapes—it lets you play them back as well (and how good 
they sound!) 

It doesn’t expect you to have to make complicated arrangements to 
produce special trick effects—it allows two tracks to be recorded 
separately and then played back together. Normally, of course, you 
would play them back separately to get the double playing time 
that four track gives you. 

In fact it’s the most accommodating tape recorder ever made—even 
by Grundig! No matter how much you know—or don’t know— 
about Tape Recorders, go to your nearest. Grundig Approved 
Dealer and have him demonstrate the TK 24. 

See and hear Grundig quality for yourself; the simplicity, the 
compactness, the styling, the really first rate performance of a new 
model, that will stay ‘new’ for years. 


TK24 price 55 GuINngEAS (including Microphone) 


a GRUOG Eas 


| 

| (Great Britain) LTD. 

| 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. ; 

| Please send me the free fully illustrated leaflet of the wonderful new TK 24 four i 

l track model tape recorder. : 
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We ees ce cs a me pms em rs pe ee 


Let nothing ie lost: eis 


that can be saved for the benefit of our 
policy-holders. This has been our guiding 
rule for over 150 years. 
We employ no agents, pay no commission 
and have no shareholders. ; 
The substantial savings thus made enable 
us to offer most advantageous terms. for 
life and annuity business. — . 


Why not write to us if you are interested. 


AN ENQUIRY COSTS NOTHING AND 
MAY SAVE YOU MONEY 


LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 
Established 1806 — 
FUNDS OVER £50,000,000 


Head Office : 
81, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel: MANsion House O5I1 
West End Office : 6, Stratton St., Piccadilly, W.1 


and at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Piapchester, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Plymouth 


EL #2 Lite LE £6b fell e’eé- Le: £é (Le 


Whether you prefer to relax in the 
sun, or enjoy the luxury of good living 
and good company, or the gaiety of deck 
games, swimming and dancing, the 
accent’s on your personal enjoyment from 
the moment you step aboard a Shaw Savill 
ship. All the time you are sailing to new lands 
and new ports of call, a world with ‘everything under 
the Sun’. And in July 1962 the new NORTHERN STAR, 
sister ship of Southern Cross, will join the fleet which 
provides a unique round-the-world service with calls 
at Las Palmas, Cape Town, Durban, Fremantle, 
Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, Fiji, Tahitl, 

Panama, Curagao, and Trinidad. 

You can make reservations for 
NORTHERN STAR now if 
you wish, or get away earlier 
on Southern Cross. 


FOR THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 


For full particulars, consult your local travel agent or write to Dept. t 


SHAW SAVILL LINE, 11a LOWER REGENTST., LONDON S.W.1 WHI. 1485 _ 


H.P. 8438 


Tee released! : 


The Record of the season in the sleeve of ins year: . 


AD ‘PROCESSION WITH 


CAROLS. 
sung by the choir of — 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Once a year on Advent Sunday there is held in the historic Chapel 
of King’s College, Cambridge, a service of carols, hymns and 
lessons to illustrate the story of the Advent and Birth of Jesus. 
The choir starts from the great West Door and processes up the 
long nave, until at the service’s climax, it reaches the sanctuary, | 
singing carols at various points on its way up the Chapel. This 
service equals the more famous Festival of Lessons and Carols in 
beauty and splendour. The stereo version in particular recreates 
this service in an astonishingly real way and the choir sings ~ 
superbly under the direction of David Willcocks. 


ZRG 5240 
RG 240 


JOHN BETJEMAN reads from Summoned by Bells 


Britain’s best selling poet reads a fascinating 45 minute selection 
from his verse autobiography, Summoned by Bells, This record 
will delight the Betjeman fans and will win him many new admirers. 
RG 2275 


LOUIS MacNEICE reads selections from his poetry 


_ Another important record in Argo’s growing catalogue of poets 
_reading their own works. This recording of Louis MacNeice is 
one of the highlights of the series. He reads his poetry with great 
skill and very deep feeling. : 

RG 196 


Mark Twain stories read by Hiram Sherman 


Hiram Sherman, one of America’s best-loved actors, reads this 
representative selection from Mark Twain with great humour and 
insight. The selections include a passage from Huckleberry Finn 
and Jim Baker’s Blue-Jay Yarn. ¢ 
—-RGS2is 


Write for further details lo: 


Argo Record Co., Ltd., 
113/115 Fulham Road, 
London S.W.3 


ae and purposes this was something 
gala concert. Furtwangler’s performance of 
erubini’s ‘Anacreon’” overture was a dream, 
n pulded with both firmness and flexibility, and 
reve: that more was owed to Cherubini by 
Beethoven than any of us had perhaps imagined. 
sibly this was the excellent reason for the 
se of this recording. On the other hand, 
Toscanini’s performance of a Wagner excerpt, 
*Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, turned out to be 
one of his less memorable recordings. Gramo- 
Phone connoisseurs are aware that Toscanini’s 


* . 
errO1c 


varying standards of interpretation, and it was 
a pity that his wonderfully taut phrases were 
* een here to have become rigid and even harsh, 


s in fact they often were at his last appearances. 


ROUND-FIGURE anniversaries 
seem to exert an odd com- 
pulsion for critical revalua- 
tion, and even if there has been a real need 
‘for some time past to investigate the pheno- 
menon of Liszt, the ambivalence surrounding his 
_case must have damped any but the most obsti- 
nate spirits. An assessment of his contribution 
js essential to any account of the rise of 
“modern” music whether technical or. aesthetic- 
philosophical; yet the estimate of his achieve- 
ment is already being superseded by the alarums 
and excursions of recent developments. Without 
Liszt, contemporary music, if not unimaginable, 
would certainly lack an important pioneer; yet 
his absence from an account of today’s neo- 
abstract tendencies would scarcely be noticed. 
_ The measure of his personality as a human 
being was taken by Ernest Newman a few years 
- back;-and until more facts and details of his life 
| are available, Newman’s may be accepted as the 
. last word. Is there anything that the example of 
his art would usefully contribute to our under- 
"standing of our own musical predicament? 
There are three fields, I think, which might be 
examined in order to find answers to this 
question. 
Liszt’s pianism (his writing for the instrument 
as well as the style of performance) is perhaps 
_the least problematic and has hardly any rele- 
vance to the present. His technical capacity may 
eave been a stunning feat in his day: in ours 
any pianist of international pretensions must be 
capable of rising to Liszt’s technical standards 
and beyond. In fact, the Lisztian oo 
manner’, to which the epithet ‘flamboyant’ 
often and unfairly attached, is not ake 
Rubinstein or Gyérgy Sandor, and Brendel or 
_ Cziffra among the younger artists, are all capable 
of that prodigious and grandiloquent style; but 
the personal character of their art depends on 
_ something uminescence of touch and 
pestis insight in Rubinstein, radiant musician- 
ship in Brendel, robustness and hypnotic power 
. 5 rat breath-taking wizardry in Cziffra. 
nothing toe mean that Liszt’s pianism has 
nothing to offer us. Barték’s pianism, twentieth- 
_ century par excellence, had undoubtedly assimi- 


oro oy Setucnenes writing of the Totentanz. 
a) eee ep cenlhevteerae es with its total 
) the keyboard, irrespective of the 
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recordings, unlike-those of Furtwangler, display : 


By JOHN S. WEISSMANN 
A concert in celebration of the 150th anniversary of Liszt's birth will be 


‘seem to be now a dead issue. 


“What Sir Julian Huxley recently said about 
“explosions” of knowledge having, over the last 
century or so, opened up many new territories 
of the mind is particularly applicable to the 
widening horizons of music. Less than a 
generation ago the music of the Renaissance 
and early baroque periods, long a matter of 
learned argument, was only timidly coming to 
hfe. The programme of choral works by Hein- 
rich Schiitz (Third, October 11) shoved that 


‘the music of these periods is now emerging in 


its full glorious force. We heard an illustration 
of the episode of Saul, stunned and blinded 
and eventually overcome by Christ’s furious 
call, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? ’, 
echoed throughout the choir; and we heard, too, 
in the ‘Concert in the form of a German 


Liszt Today 


Service at 2.30 p.m.on Sunday, October 22 


interrelated aspects of his music that merit 
examination: the nationalist element in his 
message, and the echoes his music has set in 
motion in modern music, even in the music of 
our own time. 

Let us consider nationalism first. This would 
Admittedly 
Hungarian music received a tremendous stimulus 
and inspiration from him, but Hungary is a 
special case. The idea of using popular melodies 
as the basis of a national revival may not have 
been due to Liszt as far as Hungarian music is 
concerned, yet Liszt was one of the indisputable 
figureheads of nineteenth-century Hungarian 
romanticism. The musical revolution at the turn 
of the century, headed by Bartok and Kodaly, 
denounced Liszt’s methods and sources but 
acclaimed the principle involved: the use of 
traditional material is indeed the basis of any 
new school of progressive tendencies—the point 
at issue is the genuineness of that material. 

Slavonic indebtedness to Liszt is personified 
in two great figures: Smetana was an avowed 
Lisztian and Dvorak, though his music is more 
academic in flavour, emulates Liszt in his sym- 
Phonic poems. Less well known is the extent 
to which the German and Italian schools are 
indebted to him. As for the former, Liszt’s role 
in the neudeutsche Schule needs no particular 
emphasis; the latter’s resort to Gregorian chant 
(still potent in our days) springs from Liszt’s 
Cecilianism. It would, nevertheless, be erroneous 
to maintain that Liszt ‘invented’ musical 
nationalism. We might consider the Russians as 
pioneers with much more justification. Their 
amateurism, in the sense that few of the group 
were ‘professionals’, long isolated them effec- 
tively from the European mainstream and also 
from the consciousness of their fellow musicians 
in the West. Most of these points, which I can 
only touch on here, merit detailed assessment. 

Yet before we leave the topic of nationalism, 
we should consider for a moment its significance 
for our own day. Before we pronounce the issue 
buried—except as a matter for historical exegesis 
—we should bear in mind Britten’s Englishness. 
Even more interesting is the case of Henze. 
German-born and (musically) bred, the Italian 
strain that has lately emerged in his music could 
be considered one of the happiest phenomena in 
the music of our time: which shows that even 
assumed nationalism is by no means a spent 
force yet, even though it is asserted at a different 
level from that to which we have been accus- 
tomed in nineteenth-century music. It aims at 
the essentially musical elements, and so enables 


627 
Funeral Mass’ a semichorus of Seraphim 
sweetly chanting in the distance, as jin a 
heavenly* vision, against the grim contrapuntal 
complexities of the mourners down below. 

Unique, to my knowledge, in the music of 
this period is the dramatic characterization by 
Schitz of the archetypes of the Bible. The pro- 
foundly moving trio of Joseph, Mary, and the 
child Jesus brought these biblical figures alive 
with the same humanity and tenderness as we 
find in the work of the German Renaissance 
Painters, Lucas Cranach for instance, and no 
doubt was left of the potency of religious 
inspiration in the music of this time which 
itself became a powerful source of inspiration 
for the great agnostic musicians of recent times, 
Debussy chief among them. 

EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


broadcast in the Home 


the composer to create his own Germany, Italy, 
and so on. One is reminded of the Hispanism of 
Bizet or Ravel, and in our days of Petrassi, 
who all created their Spain without resorting to 
national melodies. Even here Liszt was one of 
those who pointed the way; Hungaria and Sunt 
lacrimae rerum en mode hongrois, the fifth 
piece of the third series of Années de Pélerinage, 
are perhaps even more Hungarian than the 
Rhapsodtes themselves. 

This brings us to the twentieth century’s in- 
debtedness to Liszt. Again, much has been said 
about the obvious: the harmonic experiments of 
the later Liszt which anticipate Schonberg and 
Bartok; the sparse texture of the final piano 
pieces and songs with their curious foretaste of 
Webern—but little about Liszt’s truly prophetic 
achievement, which affects the essence of our 
day’s music: a problem which defeated even 
Schoénberg. I refer to the crisis of musical form 
and of symphonic organization. 

Sch6nberg’s curious unwillingness to abandon 
the sonata-principle, even though ‘ composing 
with twelve notes” was supposed to bring about 
its demise, has been criticized by the neo- 
Webernians. Yet when he happened to hit on a 


progressive solution in the Kammersinfonie - 


(whose indebtedness to Liszt is obvious) he 
failed to proceed in the direction which might 
have led him, from the symphonic compression 
represented by the four telescoped movements, 
to the idea of thematic metamorphosis and con- 
sequent monothematism. Liszt’s solution, shown 
in his symphonic poems, his Faust Symphony, 
and other works, was much more progressive in 
relation to his own times than Schonberg’s to 
his. Liszt’s awareness of the future was stronger 
than Schdnberg’s of his present. The proof lies 
in the monothematism of Barték’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Celesta, which is the 
summit of his art and a lasting masterpiece of 
twentieth-century music. These considerations, 
too, certainly invite examination in greater detail. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to see Liszt in 
relation to the ventures of our own days, The 
generation of the mid-century which has 


- indicted and renounced Schénberg and with 


him the idea of pre-organized pitch-relationships 
on the charge of traditionalism and insufficiency, 
in favour of structural indeterminism, the ‘ alea ’ 
principle of Boulez, Stockhausen, and their 
fellows—what have they in common with Liszt? 
Frankly, I don’t know. But one thing is 
certain: Liszt, unlike many serious musicians 
of our day, would have welcomed their bold 
spirit in reconnoitring an uncharted land. 


most attractive native trees. The botanical name 
is Sorbus aucuparia. Mountain ash is not re- 
lated to the common ash, the only resemblance 
_ being in both having pinnate leaves, that is, the 
leaflets are arranged feather-like along each side 
of a common stalk. Almost consistently 
every year there is that wonderful period 
from late August to early autumn when 
the red berries and brightly coloured 
foliage of mountain ash trees form such 
an attractive feature of our landscape, 
both in the garden and in the wild. In 
the wild I have seen trees vary from 
gnarled scrub growing out of crevices in 
the rock face to fine specimen trees, up. 
_to fifty feet in height, where growing 
conditions are favourable. 

For those who are a little doubtful 
‘about including Sorbus aucuparia in 
their gardens because of the size it may 
attain under cultivation, I would suggest 
they may like to plant the beautiful 
yellow-fruited variety which is some- 
what more restricted in growth. The 
name of this appears in the nurserymen’s 


_ MOUNTAIN ASH is the name used in most of. 
_ England, and rowan in Scotland, for one of our 


By FRANK KNIGHT 


dateiioties as var. Beles Hin or fructu-luteo. . 

If I had to make a limited selection for my 
own garden from all the varieties available at the 
present time I would choose, in addition to our 
native red- and yellow-fruited trees, the follow- 
ing: S. cashmeriana, a small tree from the 
Himalayas with dainty fern-like foliage and 


Sorbus hupehensis 


a Mountain Ash feces: for: the Smaller Garden 


if & - * a 


glistening white fruits about the size of marbles . 
S. commixta, from Japan and Korea, whic 
grows upright without a wide spread of branche 
and has glorious red autumn foliage and fruits; 

S. discolor, from China. This is the tree which Fo 
so lovely on the verges of many by-pass roads a 
the present time and retains its brilliant orange- 

. ted leaves longer than most. others. 

'S. hupehensis, also from China, is a 
special favourite of mine, and grows into 
a narrow tree, eventually reaching over 
thirty feet high, with lovely bluish-green 
leaves, which are greyish underneath, and 
Produces heavy crops of pinky-white 
fruits that last well into the winter. 
I like, too, S, vilmorinii, a small tree less 
than twenty feet high, sometimes grown 
as a large shrub, with dark-green elegant 
foliage which changes to red and crim- 
son. The fruits are rosy red, changing 
to pinkish white. 

I have left out others which some will 
consider equally desirable but there is 
still time to see them in all their autumn 
beauty by visiting gardens and nurseries 

_ where they are grown. 
— In Your Garden’ siwerr ah ble 
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‘Bridge Quiz’ 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


By 


A FRESH SERIES of programmes 
about bridge began in Network 
. Three on October 15. In this 
series the contestants are all international trial- 
ists, and in each of the four first-round matches 


a men’s pair is to be opposed to a ladies’ pair. 


Mrs. R. F. Corwen and Mrs. M. Oldroyd of 
Yorkshire faced the challenge of J. D. R. 
Collings and R. Crown. The first problem con- 
cerned the play of the following hand: 


WEST EAST 
41074 &aAKS 
¥ 10863 VAQJ 
—@AQ5S @K8642 
We KS Teta 53 


North leads the four of clubs against West’s 


contract of Three No Trumps. How should 


West plan the play? 

Clearly there will be nine tricks if the diamond 
suit divides 3-2. If the diamond suit fails to 
produce five tricks the declarer may have a 
second chance in the heart suit. If he begins by 
playing two top diamonds from his own hand 
a subsequent shortage of entries may prevent 
him from developing the heart suit. 


Three of the competitors found the right 


solution. After winning with the king of clubs a 
diamond to the king is followed by a diamond 
to the ace. If both opponents follow twice there 
is no further problem. If the diamond suit is 
divided 4-1 declarer is in his own hand for the 
heart finesse, and has a further diamond entry 
to his own hand to take the finesse a second 


time. Mrs. Oldroyd, the only player to fail, 
spotted the right solution a moment after she 
had handed in her answer, and so the ladies 
began five points in arrears, 

In the second part of the programme all the 
contestants answered a series of bidding ques- 
tions relating to one hand. The men were in 
good form, and increased their advantage so that 
they came to the last part-of the programme with 
a lead of twenty-one points against thirteen. 

The final test was one in which the players 
were required to bid these hands: West dealer. 


Love all: 
WEST EAST 
& 4 &AK1098 
9 Q109764 ¥ None 
@A4 @KJ108 
&KQ 83 & AJ105 


The hand occurred in the recent European . 


Championships at Torquay, in the ladies’ match 
between Great Britain and France. Both teams 
played in an unenterprising contract of Three 
No Trumps, without having explored the possi- 
bilities of the club slam. Mrs, Corwen and Mrs. 


Oldroyd demonstrated their loyalty by doing 


likewise, after the following sequence: 


WEST EAST 
(Mrs. Oldroyd) (Mrs. Corwen) 
Ns | a Cie PRD 
3H Ba Gslic 
No Bid 


_ Three No Trumps scored seven points out of 


Heat | Pa 


and. TEREN GE. . REESE 


ten, and meant that no target had been set for 
the men. West was scarcely in a position to in- 
troduce the club suit, and if there was an error 


_ of judgment, perhaps it lay with East’s original 


response. The heart void was an embarrassment, 
and a simple response of One Spade on the first 
round would have made it easier to introduce a 
second suit on the next round, 

Mr. Collings and Mr, Crown increased their 
lead when they reached the optimum contract 
of Six Clubs. 


EAST 


F WEST 
(Mr. Collings) (Mr. Crown) 
No Bid 1S 
AE je 
31) 4D 
6C No Bid 


Mr. Collings, by nature a most aggressive 
bidder, took a surprising decision to pass initially 
with the West hand. He was moved to do so by 
what he imagined to be the conservative ten- 
dencies of the judges. He misjudged somewhat 
in this view for both Reese and Franklin felt 
that the West hand justified an opening bid. 

From that point the auction was well 
balanced. West’s bid of Three Diamonds was an 
advance cue-bid, and when partner was able to 
raise the level of the bidding further West did 
well to bid the slam on values. 

The final score therefore was a win to the men 
by thirty-one points to twenty, and the generat 
level of performance one that augurs well for th 
new series.—Network Thses 5 cas ee 


‘heating by electricity 


. 


- mecessary controls, together with three ‘ instant’ 
$3 “radiant heaters for bedrooms, etc., for a three- 
bedroom detached house would cost about £225. 
£400 and up is the comparative boiler-system 
estimate, _ ‘The annual cost of electricity, say 
around £60, would work out roughly the same 
as for oil. 
ic controls The chief disadvantage of storage-heating is 
and off to give the the Sewage slow reaction to sudden big 


of turning the regulator up or down may take 
‘welve hours to be felt, even though the rate of 
heat radiation into the room is thermostatically 
timated for aes ground loos of ‘con trolled. 

house, it is clean, unobtrusive, ~ In contrast, Eanes automatic heating by 
10 work or Srvicns pein in- electric oil-filled radiators or by skirting-board 
heaters is highly flexible. A sensitive room 
thermostat. controls the current imput and all 
: heat flows into the air within minutes. Both 
radiators and skirting-board heaters emit safe, 
low-temperature heat, so that their surface is 
‘never too hot to the touch, With both, too, the 
heating surface is large in proportion to the 
loading so that the heat is spread comfortably 
and not concentrated in one point. Skirting- 
board heaters, only one-inch deep, are screwed 
on to existing skirting boards, or used to replace 


© ground Abas of newt 


very a eekorded A Bodie sne 
c with aia peel ard a ~ 


iS co pechaee warmth in a 


_Jog-trot. 
"Prizes (for the first three correct Siations opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


date: ‘first post on Thursday, October 26. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ling them ‘should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
eee 2 Sigel ” in the left-hand top corner. In all ee connected with the crosswords the 


eats __ Editor's decision is final 

the ‘blacks ’ is the same for each solution, and the letters 
ES I : of the lights of each solution are to be entered respec- 
pee. : : + ae, tively on the top left and bottom right 


V4 VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA ia of the diagonals of the squares. The clues 


have been filled in, is the ‘ design ” 


are in sequence, starting with those across, 
and all the lights of both solutions have 
something in common. One light consists 
of two words. Punctuation and accents are 
best ignored. 


Nit 
xa 
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CLUES 
a. He needs her slant, ‘perhaps, but she’ll 
endure ~ 


NSN 


ININIINAAINAINNANINIAA 
PEERS SSS | 


b. Something afoot? Ho, no—the reverse! 

e. The same species of gnu follows both 
rugby union and a soccer team 

d. Footballer giving a cheer to the Nether- 


SLMS 
INININIAI 


INSININAAAIN 


Jands? 
rf e. Once started embracing a_ girl—like 
Brown, eh? 


NINA 
Babson) SDS 


oS oo Peg upsets Ada about. poor little 


g£. rs Sine in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ I 
know 


_h. Hers is to be found in a kind of waltz, 
take a taxi and sip 
i. ong s way, for instance, hidden under 


NANARARKEAWY 3 
NAN 


j. A Member, turning up a superior sort 
of drawback 
k. Minor Valerian upset by tint or tint 
upset by Poseidon Minor? 
1. One imstrument’s a bit of a nincompoop; 
_another’s a bit, too! 
‘m. Come down to earth in this? Lud, no! 
eam map and broken engine—what a 


mess 
nm. Backs all or nothing, at heart, this 
insular Frenchman! 
o. An air from ‘ adc cape ag ? 
‘P. Provides calver’s 
Michael Medwin’ s towel-rack 
\ a. aco number (Roman)—half a dozen to 
ee rag ge for example, though 


ne eager 
5) Be - "point to rench: it’s upset the 
“ Sack punto ry the Shetlands! 


Reth-e 
+ 


| a 7 
SAAAININNAIAANIAARNIANIAA 


i 


NINININAINAN 


i 


INNANAINNNAAINAAIAN 


+ IAAAANNAAARAANA 
| NARAAAAAAAAAAN 
IDNIAISINIANIANININIAANIAIN 


_ AASAAASS 
ISISINIEAIAIAINIAIA 
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NAAANKAK 
-ANNAAAAAKAAKAARAAAN 


INNNAAN 
NANANNAN 


- 
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ting by elec “larger one. thetling: seven ee heaters with the 
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Notes on Bes bata 


sor of International Law, Cambridge 
University; author of The Progress of 
International Law ~ 

PETER SYKES (page 595): 
Chemistry, Cambridge University; author 
of A Guide-book to Mechanism in Organic 
Chemistry, The Silicones, etc. 

MiIcHAEL HOSKIN (page 597): 
the History of © Science, 
University 

Ian NAIRN (page 600): an assistant editor, 

The Architectural Review, author of 
Counter-attack against Subtopia 

Lorp SHACKLETON (page 603): Organizer 
Oxford University Expedition to Elles- 
mereland, 1934-35; author of Arctic Four- 
neys, Nansen the Explorer, etc. 

Rt. Hon. PuHrtre Noei-BAKER (page 604): 
M.P. (Labour) for South Derby; Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
1947-50; author of Disarmament, The 
Arms Race, tc. 

NEVILLE ROGERS (page 605): 


Lecturer in 
Cambridge 


author of 


Work 

JAMES FISHER (page 614): writer and orni- 
thologist; author of A History of Birds, 
Adventure of the Air, etc. 


o 


. It’s all up with a honey-plant when buried in weed— 
so, has to take a powder on a horse? 
u. Lulu half-conceals a poem by Kipling: I must first 
have nothing but a little hush! 4 
. An invocation to a corny complaint, and one to Herb! 
. Thanks to a joke cracked in distress after Pluto’s dis- 
appearance, Tana is somehow absorbed in a Todd-AO 
production 
x. Haggard heroine returning foreign soldier to Army unit 
to urge in nation 
y. A rise in colours duplicated on the road 
z. Her little brother is within the jurisdiction of a local 
court, claim a flat to appear in it 
aa. Up and coming oil-giver, given a letter, gives a pound 
fish to a robot curtailed 
bb. For Jack Tar’s ‘ Mare Nostrum’, see the Classics: 
for each one without point 
ce. One spirit’s turn is a mature turn to us 
dd. The expected time of arrival in here is. partly em- 
Pirical 
ee. Deal, perhaps? Could be twicel 
ff. Ditto 


a< 


Solution of No. 1,636 


PPrPerRyt fsPRit [ef Hl rl eiN 

fH] Al 10} A/NIOFE ALE 

RIL Titi |LILIele (1 [Bele 

AGI LElTED E AILER E/AID. 

SAI TWIRETEL SO 

Perr Baar 

10} Sat 

cell) pe TEMA tr 

PAIL Rip oxo Tr 

ITIEIA Aarti 

NITE IRTElWD/OlUIRIP| 

DiriafetS LEE Wize | 

ic] WIE|AIRIW/ RIOT IE) 

NOTES 

Homonyms: across: Terrace, Rhyton, Haet, Mown, Eel, 
Writ, Dele, Rede & Reed, Say, Earn & Urn, Tacked, 
Two, Which, Stick, hi, Flocks, Knot, Hate, Yaw, 
Through, Heals, Seed, Ware, Rote. 
Down: Frays & Fraise, Tiger, Soled & Souled, Air & 


Ere, Knead, Queue & Kew, Tait, 
Perse, Dey, Ail, Row, Whirr. 

Across: 18. Tld)-leg-ible. 20. Dele(gate). 31. (At)tacked, 
34. Bret Harte, Plain Language ahah Truthful James, 


White, Sheik, Flour, 


88, Phi-lately. 45. Tennyson, ‘ The Poet’. 53. Do-ur(son), 
56, Otar(in)e. 
Down: 34. Dobson, *‘ The Ladies of St. James’s’. 52, 


(T)ail. 
1st prize: J. E, Polley (Taunton); 2nd prize: T. P. 


Kelly (London, W.14); 3rd prize: Miss Eleanor 
Wood (Sutton) 


Raye JENNINGS | ‘(page 589): Whewell Profes- bee 


Keats, Shelley and Rome and Shelley at | 


Lecturer in Organic 


i 
| 
| 
| 

| I enclose cheque/P.O. for £ s. pad 
| 


_ ATHENIAN | 
- DEMAGOGUES 
by M. I. FINLEY 


The full text of this talk 
together with other important 
and original articles will 
appear in the historical 
journal 


PAST AND PRESENT 


15s. p.a. from leading booksellers or 


Business Manager, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


On occasions like this you'll 
wish youhadaSurrey Personal 
File. With it everything isin 
order—just where you want 
it! Contains fifteen suspended 
foolscap files. Handsomely 
sy finished; made 

of pressed steel 
with lock and 
retractable 
handle, 


in grey 
orgreen ~ 


(77). 


Carriage paid 


To SURREY STEEL COMPONENTS LIMITED I 
74 Church Road, Barnes, London, $.W.13 


Please send me............... Surrey Personal File(s) | 
or full details | 


Tick colours ( ) Grey ( ) Green 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD 


Have your favourite suit or jacket 
copied in a fine tweed or quality 
worsted by the Redmayne suit copy- 
ing system. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SUITS FROM £17. 12. 6. 
JACKETS £10. 7. 6. 


Write for patterns 


folder. 


REDMAYNE 
8, WIGTON, CUMBERLAND 


and descriptive 


- PIEASE HELP 
To PROVIDE — 


TOMMY 
TUCKER'S 
SUPPER. 


by supporting the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be 
authorised for Investments by Trustees, 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Sonny receives interest at the rate of 

4% 32% plus + % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.10.7d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
promptly. 


(ncome Tax paid and 
including Bonus) 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, EC.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 


(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Colchester, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing 


: : : 
Gitte he will treacwe 
CRESTED CUFF LINKS 
AND TANKARDS 
Give yante of lasting pleasure with i n 
a gift with the personal touch, 


School, Club, Regimental, Associa- 


tion Crests, in coloured enamels, 


provide the perfect gift for every 


Heavily Gold 
Cased, in hand- 
some presen- 
eee 


occasion. 1,500 designs available. 
Special crests made to order. 


Genuine English ° 5 
Pewter Tankards 3 pint 47/6 ‘Pine 59/6 
At leading Men’s Shops and Selected Jewellers 


‘SOPHOS’ PRODUCTS BY LAMBOURNES (B’ HAM) LTD. 


ee ARTS COUNCIL | EXHIBITIONS ou 


MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH 
PAINTING FROM THE BUHRLE 
COLLECTION 


including paintings by Cézanne, Degas, 
Gauguin; van Gogh, Manet, Monet, Renoir. 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


Till November 5 
Fri. «+, Sat. 10-6; Tue., Thur. 10-8; 
Sun. *2- 6. Adm. 3/6 


MODERN STAINED GLASS 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY - 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.WA : ; 
Till November 4 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tue., Thur. 10-8 
Adm. 1/6 s 


Mon., Wed., 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY — 


_ They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
-means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to speak the words 

— you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD’ 


(DEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 


Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request y 

E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


oa choose a 
| re CHAPPELL 


YO 
CHOOS| 
TH 

BES 


AS USED BY THE BBC 


Write for catalogue and easy payment schem 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS& SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of lifel 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 


Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are tere in our 136-page 


~ Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 


Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 2 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8, — - 


“NO PASS—NO FEE" 
ee SENGOL of Careers 


EPREES ik compare the statistics 

ing and_ listening for July-September 

1 with are for the same months in 1960*. 

| gaia are derived from the B.B.C.’s Sur- 

y of Listening and Viewing in the course of 

tich 4,000 persons are questioned each day. 

‘ le I (Television Broadcasting) shows that 

last twelve months the number of people 

‘to receive television has increased by more 

i million, so that the ‘ public for tele- 

” now includes nearly 84 per cent. of the 
population. (See I(1)). 

‘Des Dite ‘this increase there was rather less 

ing in July-September 1961 than in the 

e months of 1960. Thus the number of 

le who saw any television on the average 

day fell from 31.7 to 30.4 million (see I(2)), the 

verage audience’ fell from 11.5 to 10.9 million 

(see 1I(3)), while the average amount of time 

devoted to viewing fell from 13.3 hours a week 

per viewer to 12.4 (out of a possible 47). (See 

ae These reductions are partly accounted for 

the fact that the broadcasts of the Olympics, 

with, their exceptionally large audiences, fell 

n the July-September quarter of 1960. In 

al ny case, it would be premature to draw con- 


oe 


ITV programmes divided the 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 


clusions from changes in one quarter, more 
especially that which includes the holiday 
‘months. 

Those viewers who caild see both B.B.C, and 


time they 
devoted to viewing in the proportion of 39 per 
cent. B.B.C. and 61 per cent. ITV. In July- 
September 1960 the corresponding proportions 
were 40 per cent. and 60 per cent. (See I(4)). 

Table II (Sound Broadcasting) shows the 
“public for sound’ to consist to an overwhelm- 
ing extent of people who have television as well 
_as sound receivers. They now number 39 million 
as against 7 million with sound receivers only. 
(See IT(1)). 

As it is the latter who constitute the bulk of 
sound broadcasting’s evening audiences, their 
diminishing number inevitably means smaller 
audiences between 6.00 and 11.00 p.m. This is 
reflected in II(3) below, where it will be seen 
that the average audience in the evening fell 
during these twelve months from 2.24 to 1.9 
million. 

This was, however, more than counter- 
balanced by increased listening at all other 
periods of the day, with the result that the 


average audience for the whole day, from 7.00 
a.m. to 11.00 p.m., rose from 3.12 to 3.25 
million. (See II(3)). 

This increase was only to a very small extent 
due to more people listening (II(2) shows that . 
the number who did so each day was almost 
unchanged at around 24 million), it was due 
rather to people increasing the time they devoted 
to listening. As II(4) shows, listening per head 
of population went up from 7.2 to 7.5 hours per 
week. 

To sum up, ee were 14 million more people 
with television in July-September 1961 than in 
the same months of 1960, but there was slightly 
less viewing. Some reduction was, however, to 
be expected because the Olympics broadcasts 
occurred in the third quarter of 1960. Multi- 
channel viewers divided their time between 
B.B.C. and ITV in almost the same propor- 
tions this year as last. Sound broadcasting’s 
audiences were, on the average, greater, despite a ) 
further contraction in evening listening. 

ROBERT SILVEY 
Head of Audience Research, B.B.C. 


* Similar tables for the April-June quarter were published 
in THE LISTENER and B.B.C. TELEVISION REVIEW of July 
20, 1960. 


- Table |: Table Il: SOUND BROADCASTING 
‘ July-September July-September 
of 1961 1960 1961 1960 
odie mee YY of % of . il, % of | mil. % of 
1. The “pesiees for Television Number id = = Number eo ee Te Phe Public fon Sane mi enpulet ae popul.* 
With multi-channel receivers 37,970,000 TIS 34,465,000 70.7 ted ala 
* gt : - ith sound and televis 
amie Pees Sanne seceivers f-. "2,980,000 6.1 ‘sod bleed 10.0 receivers 39.0 79.8 |37.0 76.1 
‘ Total 40,950,000 83.9 39,340,000 80.7 With sound receivers only 6.9 LEP 38.5 17.4 
r Bibs Oe Total | 45.9 0 | 45.5 : 
2 Purcunge of Tdevison | B.B.C. ITV | BB.c. |B.B.C. ITV BBC. ha fe sit 
4 and/or ITV : and/or ITV ae oer 
iz ee ane erage mil. mil. | mil, mil. mil. mil. 2. Patronage of Sound millions millions 
day: : Listened to one or more 
| Multi-channel viewers 169 211 ‘37.6 19.8 19.8 26.6 ee orp ar ye 
| Others (single-channel ; : é 
{ viewers and guests) Bes 0.6 2.8 4.6 0.8 >a E Se: cae 
; ee a = ea ee, bos a 3. Audiences millions millions 
" Total | 19.4 21. 30.4 — : : 31. Number listening during 
the hours: 
= Audiences z a B.B.C. ITV - Rape tee a 9.00 a.m. Average 3.50 3.46 
Racine pialia ine 5 Mein a ~ ee 9.00 am-noon 5, 5.65 5.17 
» pie - 2.00-5 00 p Noon-2.00 p.m, » 5.60 5.02 
|. Gats. ae Average Some. 17.) 4,82 -TOrF 92. : 548 2.00-6.00 p.m. 5 1.85 1.71 
4 - ~ 6.00-11.00 p.m, 55 1.90 2.24 
toy, 520 3.1 62:- ‘$538 All hours * a2 3.12 
“2a eW 4 2.9 33 46 54 
ser SD 5.8 7.4 44 56 4. Duration of Listening hours hours 
ey | 5.3 6.2 46 -:94 Average time a = 
listening to B.B.C. soun 
B.B.Cc. ITV Total broadcasting each week: 

; (a) between 7.00 aoe | 
and 11.00 p.m. (11 ; 
hours) per head of 

brs. hrs. hrs. population cS ye: 
; (b) between 6.00 and 
53. 8.1 13.4 11.00 p.m. (35 hours) | 
: by people without TV 
bers. 0.47 12.9 per head sa | 5.9 
by people with TV : 
62 TA 13.3 per head 0.7 0.7 


Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Lest 

WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


_ ~ GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
y at ‘O’ G ‘A’ Levels of all Boards 


ss LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
> B.A:, B:Se.Econ., LL.B., B.D. 
key i Postgraduate Certificate and 
* - Diploma, in Education. 
24 Diplomas in Theology, 
‘pet: Geography, Social Studies; 
Public Administration 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 
BAR; SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 
“ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
j LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 
B WELFARE OFFICERS : 
‘ Also in Single Subjects — 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E), LL.B.; 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


- PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Bas) |. FOR 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS 


f There is important work to be done 

5 an by trained men and women in the 
._. child care service. 

| One year university courses are 

‘proyided for those with university 

7 qualifications in social science. There 

~ is also special training designed for 

graduates in other subjects, for can- 

didates with kindred professional 

qualifications, and-for men and 

women of 25 and over who lack 


formal qualifications but have. 


relevant experience. Grants covering 
maintenance, tuition, and travel are 
available if needed. : 


Further information from the 
Central Training Council in Child 
Care (J5), Home Office, Horseferry 

' House, Thorney St.; London, S.W.1. 


YOUR GUIDE TO SUCCESS HI 


In career or hobby you need the training 
that gives knowledge and confidence—first 
Since 1840 ambitious 
_people have achieved personal success with 


_ PITMAN HOME sTuDY Courses 


‘They give you in your own home just 
the training you need. They include— 


step to success. 


General Certificate Journalism 
isis ty Education | Short Story Writing 
orthan: Foreign Languages 
Theory and Speed | with ASSiMiL records 
Private Secretary | Water Colour Painting 


Book-keeping 


Secretarial Exams 
. C.LS. and C.C.8. 


Painting in Oils 
Photography 
Amateur and P.D.A, 


as? YOU and PITMAN’’S together can promote 

- YOUR SUCCESS. But you must take 
Write NOW for FREE 
prospectus (state your special interest) to 


the first step. 


34 PITMAN HOUSE - GODALMING - SURREY 


| another: ‘‘So far all my short story exercises 


| House, Palace Gate, London, W.8, for free 
| 24-page prospectus. “How to Succeed as a 


PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published b 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THs LisTENER, 35 Marylebone 


¥ = 
~’ 


ilek 7 


be obtained wiTHOUT RESIDENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OR ATTENDANCE AT 

.. Lecrures. U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, conducts 
tuition by postal lessons for Entrance requirements (General Certificate 
of Education), and the examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 

? LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.). The College, founded in 1887, is an Educational 
- Trust, and has a distinguished record of successes at London University 
Examinations. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. 
Free re-preparation inthe event ‘of failure. Textbook lending library. 


%& PROSPECTUS containing full information post free from the Registrar, 
sd UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern, Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most eednomical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and» commercial 
exams.; tor professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. . 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. . 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
F ST. ALBANS 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed ‘and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours). without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept.L11)Coton, Cambridge 


“‘T Get 
Endless Pleasure 
out of WRITING, ”’ 


‘reports a woman student of the Regent 
Institute. ‘*My earnings are now over £275. 
I think that joining the R.I. was one of th 
best things I ever did.” : 


Another student writes: ‘‘My articles find 
a regular market now. The Course has 
opened a whole new world for me.” And 


Earn Money 


Tunes, lyrics, urgently wanted | 
for top stars of radio, TV, 
records. 50,000 new songs are 
bought every year. Interesing 

~ FREE booklet—" GOLDEN WORDS, 
GOLDEN TUNES” fells how 
you can write and sell. 


have sold. Very many thanks.” 


“If you want first-class training that matches 
your enthusiasm, generous personal. service 
that meets your every need, write today to 


The Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/42T), Regent ~ Send’ 3d. stamp to Desk B 


Writer”—without obligation. 


asa ROWLEDGE, FARNHAM, SURREY 
Concerning Wise 


a> 


fee 4 | _ Investment .. . 


The Society's Investment Depart- 
ments offer absolute safety for 
your capital and an_ attractive 
return with income tax paid by 
~ the Society. 
SHARES AND DEPOSITS IN THIS 
SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS ~ 


SUBSCRIPTION | PAID-UP DEPOSIT 
SHARES SHARES ACCOUNTS 


43% | 31% il 
BRADFORD PERMANENT 


== BUILDING SOCIETY = 
- Brochure giving full details free on request from:— 


Head Office: 57-63 SUNBRIDGE ROAD, BRADFORD, 1. 


Tel. 26303 (5 lines) 
LONDON OFFICE: 6 MADDOX STREET, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 8538 


or_any of the Society’s Branches or Agencies throughout the Country f 


MEMBER 
OF THE 
BUILDING 
SOCIETIES = .” 
ASSOCIATION 


ante 
G REES = 
a7 i, 


@A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and may — 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


SONGWRITING! 


| LINTON SCHOOL OF SONGWRITING || 


the British Broadcasting 
igh Street, London, W.1. 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE STUDENTS 


_ PASSED 
FIRST TIME | 


‘4 


' : a 
At the recent June G.C.E. Examina- 
tions 85% of all Mayflower College - 
Students passed in one or more subjects" 


at the first attempt. _ <o q 


Ask any successful Mayflower student _ 
about the personal, helpful and up-to- 

date coaching that Mayflower offers” 
with all its G.C.E. and commercial 
courses. For that is the technique that 


brings first-time successes. ; 


- Remember, all Mayflower coaching is 


/ 


guaranteed and you can pay 
learn. , Role die 


as you, 


Contact Mayflower right away for full 
details. 2 aren 


mayfiower college | 


Dept. LE, Masons Avenue, ‘Croydon, — 


THE ARMS OF YOUR FORBEARS 
make fascinating shields for interior 
“decoration, Beautifully reproduced 
‘from the blazons recorded in old 
armories they. frequently inspire 
further research, Prices about 30]- 
- to 80/-. Brochure and free booklet— 


HUNTER & SMALLPAGE- LTD. 


Established 1875 ~~ 


FREE-EASY 
£175 Letter Contest — 


You can obtain full details of this easy Letter Contest 
in the FREE ENTRY FORM available to everyone, 
Moreover, you can have the Free ‘‘Know-How 
“Guide to Writing Success’’. In it, you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. Youcanlearn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences. 
Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM 
to the easy, valuable Letter Contest—and the 
inspiring FREE (DN) ‘Know-How Guide’’ which 
“tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 
Free subscription to the ‘‘Writer''—the two Free | 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; ' 
send NOW. 3 : 


BB. A. schoolofSuccessfulWritingLtd, 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. | 


Corporation at 35 “Marylebone High ih 
October 19, 1961 < ) 


